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ACK your corn—or red kidney beans, get. quality cans and efficient closing equip- 
clams and. shrimp —in Canco { CA IN CO) ment. 
C-Enamel Lined Cans and you know in "Weeccanest™ Canco Service includes a wide field of re- 
advance she will like the looks of it. 
Look for thisemblemem- Seatch to develop practical methods o 
The marketing advantage of good ap-  bossed in the bottom of — promoting the greater sale of canned foods 
pearance in canned foods is more than ance C-Enamel Lined yy improving their flavor, their quality, 
worth the cost of Canco C-Enamel. ~~” their appearance. It can be worth to you 
Plenty of packers have established this fact. just about what you choose to make of it. Talk it 
7 


’ ’ over with a Canco representative; he may have 
There’s more to Canco Service than supplying some ideas for you. 


American Can Compan 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 
METAL SIGNS ano DISP: 


LAY FIXTURES 


: 
(CANCO), 
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London 
want 


THE MANAGING DIRECTOR of a 
motors company in London talked 
with an automobile factory in the 
American Middle West and ordered 
a thousand cars. Amount involved, 
$1,500,000. Communication was 
over the regular long distance lines, 
and by radio telephone across the 
Atlantic. Delivery dates and other de- 


» tails were arranged; business condi- 
“I HAD URGENT NEED yesterday, 


writes a London barrister, “to confer tions of the moment were discussed. 
with a brother lawyer in New York. 
... The conference was disposed of satis- company, “the result of.a telephone call 
factorily in 3 minutes.” with London this morning. ... It was 
A New York department store sold so the thrill of a lifetime... . And it’s won- 
much of a certain silk that it hadtoknow derful how much conversation can be 
whether more could be shipped from crowded into a four or five minute talk.” 
London immediately. More was quickly Use transatlantic service for business 
ordered by transatlantic telephone. and social calls. It’s simplicity itself. Just 
“I cannot resist letting you know,” ask for “Long Distance” and place your 
writes the president of another American call in the usual way. ... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


é ~ 
: 
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: LARGE USERS OF CAN LABELS. : 
: Our deliveries for past three months have been = 
: slow because of strike. = 
: New organization now running fine! Send us : 
= your inquiries. : 
The Columbus Lithograph Company 
= Columbus, Ohio = 
Manufacturers of high class labels of all kinds = 


=| 


AYARS IMPROVED UNIVERSAL FILLER 


FOR FILLING WHOLE TOMATOES, CUT 
STRING BEANS, APPLES, BEETS, 
CHERRIES, ETC. 


Tomatoes are measured dry. Will not mash the fruit. 

Incline measure pockets to drain juice from fruit. 

Measured amount of juice in bottom of can. 

Worm feed—no mashing of cans. Smooth delivery. 

Very easily adjusted, slight turn of hand wheel governs amount 
desired in cans. 

Hopper has soft, pliable rubber hose that moves the fruit into the 
measure device. 

Machine furnished with friction clutch that starts it off smoothly. 


For No. 2, 24 and 3 cans. Special machine built for No. 1 
cans, also for No. 10 cans. 


Manufacturers of Full Line of Beet Machinery 


Beet Topper—Beet Grader—Beet Splitter—Beet Quarterer— 
Beet Peeler—Beet Slicer. 


Also New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler—Rotary Syruper—Corn Shaker—Hot Water Exhauster—Liquid Plunger Filler — 
Picking Table—Tomato Trimmer and Scalder—Electric Process Clock—String Bean Cutter. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 
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The Knapp Type 
W. G. Labeler 


Labels any of the following 
standard sizes of packers cans: 


1-2-2) -3-95-303-1 Tall - 200z. 


For a slight additional cost we can 
furnish labeler Type 3-B-which will 
label all of above sizes and alsothe 4 lb 
and 1 lb flat and 6 and 8 oz. cans. 


Knapp Labelers are the product of over 30 years 
experience—The best insurance for; clean, smooth, 
and evenly applied labels. They make good mer- 
chandise look better. 


KNAPPCO Pick-Up Gums and Lapend Pastes for “OAH FRED KNAPP CORPORATION 


use on Knapp Labelers are manufactured exclusively for 


us under our own formulas. Experience proves them LABELING and BOXING MACH 
IN 
the best for with Knapp Machines. ES 
‘arried in stock at L OFFICE AND FACTORY 
New York - Chicago - Ridgewood, N. J. RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


The Monitor. Blancher is Built in Eleven Sizes. 


Why so many? So as to give 
the Canner just the time of 
blanch necessary for the stock 
he is handling. 


Green Peas, String Beans, (cut 
or whole) Beets, Sweet Pota- 
toes, Dry Beans, Lima Beans, 
Spinach—each needs a parti- { 
cular time of blanch. | 
With a MONITOR selected } 
for your work, you are all set. 
It will give you results without 


fail. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Roving Go. Balto, Mé. 


Canadian Plant Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 


Fi i , Calif. 
HUNTLEY MFG. Co. LTD, | Drawer 25 BROCTOM, Y: 
Tillsonburg, Ont. Cannon Supply Co., 


( Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Salt Lake City, Utah 
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A WEDGE 


for New Business 


ONSIDER the Wheeling container made 

from bright, well-coated prime tin plate. It 
lends conviction to the message of quality your 
label carries. It helps the boys in the territory — 
especially in the closing argument for new busi- 
ness. It insures adequate protection for your prod- 
uct from factory kitchen to home. 


You pay no premium for Wheeling Quality. 
One raw material source, plus a capacity for pro- 


duction which gives you cans on time, insures 


economical purchase. Let us quote on your re- 


| 
Wheeling 
Can Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign - - - - - $5.00 
Extra Copies, when on hand, each, _.10 


ADVERTIS'NG RATES— According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

_ Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


Cc. A. MEETING CHANGED -It was announced 

last week that the Board of Directors of the Na- 

tional Canners Association would meet in Wash- 
ington on November 28-29. But as this would be in 
conflict with the meeting of the Western Canners As- 
sociation on these dates, Secretary Gorrell now 
announces that their meeting has been postponed until 
December 1-2. We trust all interested parties will 
take note of this change. 


HE IRON HORSE FAIR—Since the first of the 
month Baltimore has been the scene of one of the 
greatest industrial expositions ever put on in this 
country, celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and 
the mammoth show has been staged by and at the ex- 
pense of this big railroad, and the public invited to en- 
joy it free of charge. They termed it the Iron Horse 
Fair, and it presents the greatest panorama of indus- 
trial development this, or any other, country has ever 
witnessed. Here are depicted the first feeble efforts 
to harness the mighty power of steam and make it a 
servant for the people; and from that beginning the 
development of the locomotive as the traction power is 
faithfully traced to its present wonderful magnitude. 
Our readers may say that this has nothing to do 
with canned foods, and, therefore, has no place in 
these columns, but they would be wrong. The day will 
come when the development of the canned foods indus- 
try will, or at least should, be displayed to the public, 
and their attention called to it, as these progressive 
railroad men are dealing with this great artery of 
transportation. And they could have no finer example 
than the way in which the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
has done this excellent work. 


We have never heard it hinted at, and we have only 
a guess to make, but probably at a cost of one million 
dollars or more they built upon an 1,100-acre tract per- 
manent buildings of brick to house the permanent his- 
torical records in the shape of early engines and other 
contraptions which defy description. And in and 
around these they built a circular railroad track, two 


and a half miles in length, and erected a huge grand- 
stand for the accommodation of the thousands that 
would come to see the grand historical pageant. Beau- 
tiful lawns, broad, well-made walks and handsome 
flowers have turned this bleak tract of land into a 
scene of beauty, and as if in acknowledgment of that 
threatening competitor, the automobile, provision was 
made to park, in comfort and at ease, nearly ten thou- 
sand machines at one time. 


Seated in the reviewing stand, the payeant 
opened with a showing of the earliest means of trans- 
portation, the Indian’s ox cart, in which a large num- 
ber of real Indians, members of the Blackfeet tribe, 
played their parts. From that the scene progressed to 
the stage coach, and finally to the first steam-propelled 
vehicle, an upright boiler set on four wheels, which in 
turn were driven by crude shafts very much like those 
used on the old Mississippi stern-wheel steamers. The 
rails, first built of wood and later of iron, were laid 
from Baltimore to Ellicott City, 14 miles away,.and the 
whole “contraption” gave the entire country a big 
laugh. At this time they tried various means of pro- 
pulsion over these rails, first a horse car, then they put 
a horse on a tread-mill geared to the wheels and drag- 
ged the car by that means. They even equipped a car 
with sails. In 1829 they built Tom Thumb, a replica 
cf the Peter Cooper, first steam engine, and as it 
passed over the Exposition tracks under its own power, 
and before the eyes of the spectators, one could see 
that the germ from which all railroad development was 
to evolve was there. From this little steam engine, 
weighing but two tons, this egg of transportation 
hatched, and the Pageant showed every step of this 
development up to the latest and greatest 185,000- 
pound monster locomotive of today. They passed by 
you on the track under their own power, and were ex- 


‘plained through amplifiers; but through it all one 


could see this tiny first engine enlarge and grow, be- 
coming greater and heavier, but still bearing the re- 
semblance of its infancy, for today’s great locomotives 
are only enlargements, and improvements, of course, of 
the first practical ones. 


To sit comfortably and have this whole panorama 
unrolled for you constitutes, to our mind, one of the 
best planned and best executed “shows” ever put on. 
There are hundreds of historical pieces to be seen 
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about the Exposition, and one could spend days there 
in absorbed interest. 

And it ought to prove doubly interesting to all 
canners, since the railroad perfected the employment 
of steam as motive power just as the canners have 
done with steam as a preserving element. 

The Iron Horse Fair was scheduled to end October 
8th, but so great has been the demand that the man- 
agement continued it until October 15th, and we will 
not be surprised if another week will have to be added, 
because there have been more than a million visitors to 
it to date. 

Too much credit cannot be given the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company for this demonstration, 
for it is more than a mere display of its own develop- 
ment. It stands as the greatest evidence of high- 
handed generosity, and if that road receives nothing 
more from it than the reputation it deserves, of being 
the road of real hospitality and generosity, it will have 
earned much, but not more than it deserves. 


One can hardly blame the wholesale grocers for 
complaining that the attempt to eliminate them as a 
middleman is unethical. It must be truly unethical to 


be left sitting on the side lines as the procession goes 
by. 


And now the 5 and 10 cent stores have taken up 
canned foods. And the guns of abuse are being trained 
on them. But not by the canners. 


Convention time is approaching. Upon you de- 
pends what these meetings shall be: Whether mere 
sounds, meaning nothing, or meetings of good business 
men, where constructive decisions in the furtherance 
of the canning industry will be considered and acted 
upon. An association is only what its members 
make it. 


THE JAPANESE BEETLE QUESTION 


ECRETARY Frank M. Shook, writing his members 
S under date of October 8th, said: 
“Conference with Federal Board of Horticul- 
ture on proposal to include Maryland and the Dis- 


trict of Columbia in the Japanese beetle quaran- 
tine area, > 


A public hearing on the above proposal was 
held in Washington on Thursday, Oct. 6th, at 10 
A. M., and was attended by representatives of the 
Maryland Farm Bureau Federation, the Nursery- 
men and Florists, the Fruit Growers, the Del-Mar- 
Va Marketing Association and the Tri-State Pack- 
ers’ Association. The University of Maryland also 
had several representatives present. 


Professor Cory, State Entomologist, and Dr. 
Symons called a preliminary meeting of Maryland 
interests at Hotel Harrington on Wednesday eve- 
ning at 8 o’clock to plan a presentation to the Fed- 
eral Board at Thursday’s conference. 

In view of the fact that beetles had been found 
only in Chesapeake City, Ridgely, Cambridge and 
Baltimore, those attending the Wednesday evening 
conference felt the best interest of all would be 
conserved by having the proposed area of the quar- 
antine to extend south and east in Maryland only 
to the Susquehanna River, following it to the Bay, 
thence across the Bay to the Sassafras River and 
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up it to the Maryland-Delaware State line, as the 
officials of College Park felt they could handle the 
situation in Baltimore, Cambridge and Ridgely. 
This conclusion was further strengthened 
from the fact that if Maryland was included in the 
quarantine area the danger of infestations in 
Maryland would be very much greater, as prac- 
tically a free movement of products is permitted 
without inspection within the quarantine areas. 


A unanimous concurrence in the above plan 
for Maryland was reached at the preliminary con- 
ference and was accordingly presented to the Fed- 
eral Board at Thursday’s conference with the as- 
surance on the part of College Park officials that 
sufficient funds would be available to enable them 
to handle the isolated infestations in Maryland. 
The Federal Board reserved its decision until a 
later date.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of The Canning Trade, published weekly at Baltimore, Md., for 
Oct. 1st, 1927, State of Maryland, County of Baltimore. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur I. Judge, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Publisher of the Canning Trade, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 3 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor and business managers are: 

Publisher and Owner, Arthur I. Judge; Editor, Arthur I. 


Judge. 


2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by an 
individual his name and address, or if owned by more than one 
individual the name and address of each, should be given below; 
if the publication is owned by a corporation the name of the 
corporation and the names and addresses of the stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock should be given.) 

Arthur I. Judge, 107 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) 

There are none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the kooks of the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholders or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any inter- 
est direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is............. (This information is required from 
daily publications only.), 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of Sep- 

tember, 1927. 


(Seal) LEON S. MALESON, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires May 4, 1928.) 
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HUSKER 


The Husker That 
Feeds Like a Cutter 


Six Tuc Huskers will husk the corn for 
four Cutters. 


Furnished with Individual Motor Drive, or 
Belt Drive readily convertible into Motor 
Drive at small cost. 
Requires one-third the floor 
one-third the power. 


space— 


More than pays for itself by the saving 
of corn alone. 


Manufactured and serviced by Fay & Scott, 
experienced for more than fifteen years in 
building and servicing thousands of CANCO 
Closing Machines for the American Can 
Company. 


Guaranteed to render satisfactory service or 
same may be returned. 


The United Company 


Continental Trust Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Two Hours Rest 
Every Week 


é There are one hundred 
SS and sixty-eight hours in 
week. In a mid- 
western plant A-B Cookers are operating 
one hundred sixty-six hours each week. 
Only two hours shut down for the regular 
inspection and then another week’s con- 
tinuous operation. 


Two cans a second—one hundred twenty 
a minute—seven thousand an hour were 
automatically cooked and cooled by the 
A-B Cooker. Surely this a record per- 
formance. 


A-B machinery is built to operate night 
and day when necessary and under the 
most trying circumstances. To A-B the 
unusual is just another challenge to be 
met—another obstacle to be overcome. 


There’s an A-B machineespecially design- 
ed to handle your product. A request to 
our nearest office will bring an A-B man 
to tell you what it will do for you. 


N.B.: Have you seen the A-B Cooker- 
logue, ‘“The Story of Canned Peas’’? It’s 
a movie. May we show it to you in 
your own office? 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


Entry of Five and Ten Cent Store Chain into Grocery Field Presents New Problem for 
Retail Grocers—Marketing of Private Brands of Wholesale Grocers Through This Outlet 
May React Against Jobbers in Loss of Goodwill With Retailers —Middlemen Eliminat- 
ing Selves From Distribution of Manufacturers Unfair to Them, McLaurin Says— 

Jones Brothers Buy Davey Stores—Other News from the Industry. 


EW PROBLEMS FOR RETAILERS—Independent retail 
N grocers who have been the recipients of many hard knocks 

in the constantly changing scheme of grocery distribution 
are now confronted by a new “menace,” created by specialty 
manufacturers and some wholesale grocers, and likely to react 
as a boomerang on both. The new peril confronting the inde- 
pendents is the inauguration of grocery departments in the 
Woolworth chain of “5 and 10” cent stores. While the “grocery 
cepartments” of the chains as yet are small, consisting of but 
one counter of food specialties, such as grape juice, jams, jel- 
lies, mayonnaise, olive oil, tinned meat, sugar, pickles, peanut 
butter, canned sardines, and a few other lines, the idea has 
boundless possibilities. 

Already retail grocers in Greater New York are taking 
cognizance of the competition of the five and ten cent stores. 
Strangely enough, as is the case with chain store competition, 
some of the grocery specialists priced at 10 cents in the “5 and 
10” are quoted at less than the individual retailers can buy the 
same brands. 


While it is not surprising to see specialty manufacturers 
going after this business, as they do not pass up any outlet 
whatsoever in their quest for volume distribution, it is interest- 
ing to note that some wholesale grocers are putting their pri- 
vate labels into the “5 and 10’ stores. Just how a wholesale 
grocer who preaches the value of a private label and co-opera- 
tion with independent retail grocers can justify the marketing 
of his private brand in “5 and 10” cent stores at prices less than 
he is quoting his independents is a mystery. Certainly, at pres- 
ent, it does not appear that the added volume through frve and 
ten cent store distribution justifies the loss of good will which 
such marketing will inevitably entail. 

Thus far the strongest talking point of the average whole- 
sale grocer has been that the individual retail grocer can profit- 
ably handle his private label line, staying away from the nation- 
ally advertised food products being butchered in price by the 
chain stores. It would appear, however, that the private label 
loses its attractiveness to the retailer if it is available at the 
neighborhood “5 and 10.” 


Wholesale grocers may seek to justify the marketing of 
their private label products through the “5 and 10” on the 
ground that the number of products which can be sold in such 
stores is limited, and that the great bulk of their products can 
he sold only through the retail grocery stores. This argument 
does not hold water, however; if only for the reason that the 
selling of even one preduct of a jobber’s brand in a five and ten 
cent store tends to cheapen the entire brand and line in the 
eyes of the consumer. And, the fact must not be lost sight of, 
the few lines at present being marketed through the five and 
ten stores are quoted at retail by the distributors at prices equal 


to, or less than, those quoted individual retail grocers by the 
jobbers. 


Another argument which might be advanced by the whole- 
sale grocers is that the average five and tencent store of the 
chain mentioned is in downtewn shopping centers, and does not 
cempete directly with the neighborhood retail store. This con- 
tention has a certain amount of merit, but the five and ten chain 
is spreading, and the stores are becoming more of a neighbor- 
hood proposition than ever before. 


In the final analysis, the mere fact that the wholesale gro- 
cers who have been asking their individual retail grocers to sup- 
pert and push their “house brands” are selling the same brands 
to the five and ten cent stores is taken by retailers as an evi- 
dence of bad faith, and may be expected to react to the detriment 
of the jobbers in the long run, as well as to strengthen the ten- 
dency toward retailers’ buying co-operatives. 

Wholesale grocers were very short-sighted in their earlier 
dealings with the chain stores, and were instrumental in creat- 
ing. a cclossus which has since gotten away from them. Their 
present action in regard to the five and ten cent stores may 
easily be the start of a similar mistaken policy. 


“Elimination of the Middleman”—Under the heading of the 
above phrase, anathema to the wholesale grocer, J. H. Mc- 
Laurin, president of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, removes his kid gloves and gets down to cases on some of 
the questions respecting the relations between manufacturers 
and wholesale grocers. Quoting from an A. P. dispatch on dis- 
tribution worries, in which George W. Hill, president of the 
American Tobacco Company, is quoted as believing “the ten- 
rency of distribution is toward elimination of the middleman, 
more efficient distribution at lower costs and sales direct xrom 


manufacturers to chain stores or associations of stores,” Mr. 
McLaurin says: 


“To whatever extent the above dispatch may be accurate or 
reliable, the American Tobacco Company, through its president, 
places itself on record as regards its attitude to the wholesale 
and independent retail grocer. In the mind of any intelligent 
man, who reads the above remarkable statement trom a man 
who at least ought to be in position to speak intelligently on a 
subject of national importance, there is presented for answer two 
questions: First, in this statement is hill seeking the limelight 
and such publicity as may be gained; second, has the American 
Tobacco Company, once commonly referred to as the tobacco 
trust, turned its back upon the wholesale grocers and the inde- 
pendent retail grocers as distributors in favor of chain store 
distribution? ‘to these two questions we believe the answers 
are: First, it may or may not be true that the American To- 
bacco Company’s president does not object to the ‘limelight ; 
second, it is true that for some time the American Tobacco 
Company has shown an utter indifference to the rights and the 
welfare of the wholesale and the independent retail grocer. It 
appears to us quite unnecessary for Hill to express in words his 
belief of the ‘tendency of distribution toward the elimination of 
the middleman,’ for the methods of his company have for years 
demonstrated its absolute disregard for all trade ethics, as ap- 
plied to the service of distribution of its products by wholesale 
grocers. For us to express the belief that Mr. Hill actually 
believes the statement credited to him in this dispatch would 
surely not be any compliment to his intelligence, and we go 
further and state that if his processes of reasoning are such as 
to lead him to such a conclusion as is attributed to him in the 
aforesaid dispatch, his company should certainly muzzle him 
lest in some unguarded moment he make other statements in 
which would be reflected, as in this, an utter lack of knowledge 
of the most rudimentary principles of economic merchandising. 
If Hill is not one of such, there are certainly to be found among 
the officials of the American Tobacco Company those students 
of merchandising who well know that without the distribution 
which they obtain through the wholesale grocer and the inde- 
pendent retail grocer the American Tobacco Company with all 
its vaunted financial strength and arrogance would melt away 
as the dew under the morning sun. The wholesale grocer made 
the American Tobacco Company (and the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company as well). By millions of dollars spent in national ad- 
vertising they have established their brands—that is, apparently 
so at least. Rendered secure by what they believe to be the 
‘consumer demand,’ this monster of the tobacco industry has not 
for years hesitated through the practices of its army of sales- 
men to run roughshod over its wholesale grocer distributors, 
with the result that today the tobacco and cigarette business of 
the wholesale grocer is in most instances a liability rather than 
an asset. We are, of course, not privileged to reply through 
the Associated Press to the statement attributed to Hill, but we 
use this, our only means of expression, to challenge his state- 
ment to the extent of saying that the only tendency of distribu- 
tion toward the elimination of the middleman is that tendency 
which may be created, and very evidently is being gradually 
crated, by the wholesale grocer himself in forcing that elimina- 
tion. That there is an increasing indifference on the part of 


wholesale grocers to handling the products of the American 
Tobacco Company and the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company is 
evidenced with frequency by statements emanating from whole- 
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KRAUT PACKERS: _ Just as the horse has given way to the automobile, so the 
hand pack method of packing kraut is giving way to the Hansen Automatic Kraut 
Filler. Automatic Kraut Fillers increase production, eliminate waste, reduce labor 
and insure a more uniformly better product because they operate steadily, handle 
hot kraut, insuring vacuum and sterility without exhaust, fill accurately, brine and top 
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minute with but one operator. They are built to withstand effects of kraut juice 


and render long dependable service. 
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sale grocers in different parts of the country. These wholesale 
grocers are very plainly stating their reasons for their indif- 
ference. The truth of the matter is that not only the American 
Tobacco Company and the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, but 
the entire army of manufacturers of nationally advertised food 
products, facing as this country does today an alarming over- 
production of these products, are rushing out to embrace any 
and every method of distribution obtainable—from the estab- 
lished wholesale grocers on down to the gasoline-filling stations. 
Each and every one of these manufacturers, with a few out- 
standing exceptions, are without any sales policy. To this sit- 
uation the wholesale grocer is rapidly awakening and the manly 
art of self-defence is coming into active practice and ‘the ten- 
dency of distribution is toward the elimination of the middleman’ 
by the middleman himself, as it relates to such manufacturers as 
those whose greed and disregard for fairness are ‘eliminating’ 
them from the consideration of wholesale grocers who would 
preserve, not alone their business, but more important still, 
their manhood and self-respect.” 

Selling Damaged Food Products—Specialty manufacturers 
who make an attempt to protect the resale prices of their prod- 
ucts have experienced considerable trouble in recent years 
through the cutting of prices on their products at sales of dam- 
aged goods or foods purchased at fire and salvage sales. In an 
effort to overcome this difficulty, a committee representing the 
American Grocery Specialty Manufacturers’ Association, at a 
recent meeting with officials of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in Washington recommended, among other things, 
control of commerce in damaged foods purchased at fire and 
salvage sales. Some such control has long been advocated by 
both manufacturers and wholesale and retail grocers’ groups. 

Welcome News From Fels & Co.—Wholesale grocers who 
have suffered from the activities of “auctioneering” specialty 
salesmen who welcome into their territory and book up a large 
volume of business which goes to the jobber giving the greatest 
concession from list prices, are reading with a good deal of 
satisfaction a terse communication from Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
soap manufacturers, which says: “No manufacturer has a right 
to fill the field with his own salesmen to compete with those of 
the grocer. Nor has he any right to play favoritism among 
loyal grocers who are supplying his product to the country. Any 
of our specialty men found favoring one grocer to the detriment 
of others, or giving or accepting concessions that are unfair, 
will be instantly discharged.” 

Another Chain Merger—The Jones Brothers Tea Company 
has purchased 54 stores from the Andrew Davey chain, the stores 
covering a wide territory, being spread out from Binghamton, 
N. Y., to Albany, and then down along the various cities along 
the Hudson River. 

Specialty Men to Meet—Atlantic City will be the mecca for 
many leadersof the grocery industry this week, when the Amer- 
ican Grocery Specialty Manufacturers’ Association holds its 
nineteenth annual convention at the Hotel Traymore, October 
18-20, inclusive. An extensive program for the event has been 
prepared, with special consideration to be given the subject of 
distribution. A feature will be a joint meeting of manufacturers 
and wholesale grocers to discuss the progress which has been 
made fighting unfair claims against both the manufacturers and 
distributors in cases where injury from eating food products are 
involved. 


CANNERS, WATCH OUT 


VERY once in a while someone announces a new 

discovery for the preservation of foods indefi- 

nitely, and we suppose all canners proceed at once 
to shiver in their shoes that their sort of business has 
been sidetracked into oblivion. 


One of the latest comes from London, England, as 
follows: 


INVENTION REPLACES OLD REFRIGERATORS 


LONDON (AP).—Cold storage and refrigeration 
are likely to become obsolete if claims put forward in 
connection with an invention for preserving fruit, eggs, 
butter and other foods, are justified. 


The method, known as “Stabback’s Process,” is 
more a protection than a preservation. It consists of a 
harmless solution which is said to enable a housewife to 
keep 300 to 400 eggs for an indefinite period. 
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The English National Utility Poultry Society 
treated dozens of eggs by coating them with the solution 
and stored them in an ordinary place. At the end of 
several months they were still absolutely fresh. 


On two occasions consignments of apples after 
treatment were sent as deck cargo to Tasmania, and 
they arrived fresh. 


It is claimed that the process will reduce the cost 
of imported fruit, as the freightage will be halved, and 
it is hoped that many tropical fruits will be introduced 
into England which have never before been imported. 


Sounds like Christian Science, saying “Stay back, 
putrefaction and spoilage.” But if the procéss keeps 
fruits, eggs, etc., what will or would it do to your in- 
testines if you eat plentifully of such preserved foods ? 
Probably make a mummy of one? 


WHY THE SARDINE CANNERS DISBANDED 


HAT part of the industry interested in the ques- 

tion wondered at and could not understand why 

the Maine Co-operative Sardine Company dis- 
banded and went out of business. A good many can- 
ners were watching the operations and noting its suc- 
cess, as evidencing the value and truth of their personal 
contentions to wit: that the only way the canner can 
successfully market his products, or even hope to raise 
the price to a profit-showing basis, was by the employ- 
ment of one large selling agency, which would control 
and sell the output of all the canners, at least in a given 
section. The sardine canners seemed to give living 
endorsement to the success of such a method. They 
were going along fine, and even held together in face 
of a short pack and brisk demand! And then word came 
that the company had disbanded and would do no fur- 
ther business. Naturally the query—why? 


The following announcement in the press will an- 
swer the question: 


GOVERNMENT ENJOINS SARDINE CANNERS 


Judge John A. Peters, of the United States District 
Court at Portland, Me., signed a decree Wednesday or- 
dering the dissolution of the Maine Co-operative Sardine 
Co., distributing agent for most of the Maine sardine 
trade. The Government charged that 41 sardine pack- 
ers, controlling 85 per cent of the Maine pack, have 
engaged in a combination and conspiracy in undue and 
illegal restraint of interstate trade and commerce, in 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust act. 

Judge Peters’ decree perpetually enjoins the de- 
fendants from entering any like conspiracy in the future 
for the purpose of regulating production, shipment, 
prices or freight rates on sardines. Miss Mary G. Con- 
nor, special assistant to the Attorney General in Wash- 
ington, prosecuted the case. 

A bill in equity alleged that the defendants com- 
bined and conspired to monopolize and restrain inter- 
state trade and commerce in standard sardines, which 
are low-priced herring packed in cottonseed oil and find- 
ing a big market among the Southern and Middle States. 
Records showed that $6,716,701 was the value of the 
output in 1925. 


The same government which encourages the grow- 
ers to form co-operative associations to buy seeds, fer- 
tilizers, farm implements, etc., and to sell their prod- 
ucts through a co-operative agency, stopped the canners 
from only selling their products in the same way! The 
manufacturer or packer may not employ the same 
methods of doing business as the farmers or growers. 
Another of those peculiar legal twists which leaves the 
lay mind in a quandary. 
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THE LIVINGSTON COUNTY 
CANNING CO. 


HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader this 
Year. We would refer all canners to them 
as to its capacity and grading. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 


Wells & Patapsco Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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~McStay | Box Sealer 


The McStay Lightning Box Sealer, for- 
merly manufactured by the McStay Ma- 
chine Company, Los Angeles, California, 
is now made exclusively by us at our 
Baltimore factory. This machine is made 
for all sizes corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping cases. The high quality of the 
McStay Lightning Box Sealer will be 
maintained by us as when manufactured by 
the original patentees. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 
Lombard and Concord Sts, 
Baltimore, .°. Maryland 


We carry a complete stock of Canner’s, Preservers and Bottler’s Machinery. 
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The Preservative Action in Catsup 


OF SALT, SUGAR, BENZOATE, AND ACID 
By Carl S. Pederson and Robert S. Breed 
New York State Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


Bulletin No. 538 


November, 1926 


ABSTRACT 


An analysis of 16 brands of catsup showed a de- 
cided variation in the amounts of acid, sugar, and salt 
present. Each of these brands was inoculated with 32 
bacterial and 2 yeast cultures, isolated from spoiled 
tomato products, to determine the relation between the 
amounts of acid, sugar, and salt present and the possi- 
bility of spoiling the product. The bacterial cultures 
were all gram-positive, non-spore-forming rods and 
were of five quite different types. Four of the five 
groups produce acid and gas and cause swells in tomato 
products, while the fifth group produces slime and acid 
without gas in tomato products. Other morphological 
and fermentation characters are correlated with the 
characters mentioned. 


It was found that 1.0 per cent of acetic acid, 5.0 per 
cent of salt; or 0.2 per cent of sodium benzoate was 
required to stop growth of all of the bacteria used, but 
certain types were less resistant to these ingredients. 
Sugar was found to be very ineffective, 35 per cent 
inhibiting the growth of certain types only. Combina- 
tions of sugar and salt proved very effective, 15 per cent 
of sugar and 3.5 per cent of salt being sufficient to stop 
growth of alli except one yeast. Combinations of sugar 
or salt with acid, on the other hand, did not lower appre- 
ciably the amount of acid required. 


INTRODUCTION 


There continues to be some spoilage in tomato cat- 
sup. Although the amount is small, it is of consider- 
able importance to the manufacturer, not because of 
the loss of his product, but through the loss of his 
reputation when such'spoiled products reach the con- 
sumer’s table. The spoilage may be of a bacterial, 
yeasty, or moldy nature, taking place while in storage 
or after the product has been opened for use. Gases 
are frequently formed, the pressure of which may force 
out the contents of the bottle, sometimes ruining cloth- 
ing or linen. At other times no gas is formed, but the 


amount of acid and other products produced results in 
disagreeable flavors. 


The degree of inhibition of growth of organisms 
which cause spoilage in opened bottles of catsup or in 
the improperly heated or sealed catsup depends upon 
the amount of salt, vinegar, sugar, and spices present 
in the catsup. It is a well-known fact that these ma- 
terials, if used in high enough concentrations, will stop 
the growth of micro-organisms. Salt has long been 
used in preservation of meats and similar products. 
It is used in sauerkraut and pickles to inhibit growth 
of undesirable organisms and still allow the growth of 
desirable organisms. Attempts have been made to 
preserve tomato pulp by use of salt, but the amount 
required is so high as to give a distinct salty flavor 
to the products made from such pulp. Vinegar and 


sugar are used continually as food preservatives, the 
amounts used varying with the product. The amounts 
of these ingredients that are necessary to prevent 
growth vary according to the resistance of the spoilage 
organisms. Mickle and Breed’ have shown that cat- 
sup containing as high as 0.7 per cent volatile acid 
and 17 per cent sugar could be spoiled by the organ- 
isms with which they worked, although growth was 
stopped by 0.8 per cent of volatile acid. 


MANUFACTURE OF TOMATO CATSUP 


Catsup is made from fresh, sound, ripe tomatoes 
or from the pulp made from such tomatoes with the 
addition of sugar, salt, vinegar, and spices. A rigid 
inspection of the fruit as gathered from the field is re- 
quired to exclude any tomatoes which are diseased or 
rotted. Transportation of the tomatoes should be at- 
tended with the least amount of bruising or crushing 
possible in order to keep down the development of molds 
and bacteria, since such growths have a bad effect upon 
the quality of the product. 


The tomatoes are placed on roller conveyors and 
dumped into a large vat or soaking tank equipped with 
wooden paddles operating on the surface of the water 
which pushes the tomatoes onto a conveyor for wash- 
ing and spraying. After this cleaning process they are 
conveyed to a sorting table where the imperfect toma- 
toes are sorted and placed on a trimming table, where 
the rots and spots are removed. The tomatoes are 
then let through a steam closet or scalder where the 
skins are cracked open and the fruit put in condition 
for the cyclones or pulpers. Here it is crushed and the 
juice and pulp separated and conveyed to holding tanks, 
while the seeds and skins are conveyed to the re- 
fuse pile. 

A known quantity of cyclone juice is placed in a 
cooking kettle equipped with steam coils and concen- 
trated to a definite specific gravity by boiling. Spices, 
onions, sugar, and salt, and later vinegar, are added 
and the boiling continued until a definite consistency is 
reached. This operation takes about 45 minutes. 


The catsup passes through finishing machines 
which remove the onions and other large particles and 
give it a uniform consistency. It is then pumped to 
the filling machine or to the reservoir for the filling 
machine. The catsup is usually filled into previously 
steamed bottles at about 180° F. If the bottles are 
filled hot, and sealed immediately, no further steriliza- 
tion is hecessary. Some manufacturers do not fill at 


as high a temperature as this and pasteurize the sealed 
bottles. 


Under best factory practice the product is cooled 
immediately so as to retain the color and flavor of the 


1 Mickle, F. L., and Breed, R. S. A gaseous fermentation of tomato pulp 


and related products. New York State Agr. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bul. No. 110, 
37 pp., 1925, 
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catsup as bottled, heat causing it to darken in color and 
even to acquire a slightly burnt taste. 


ORGANISMS USED 


Thirty-two bacterial and two yeast cultures were 
used in this work. All of them were isolated from 
tomato products and undoubtedly they include the im- 
portant spoilage organisms of these products. With 
the exception of Lactobacillus lycopersici Mickle,’ none 
of them have been identified with previously described 
organisms, although some of them may be closely re- 
lated to or identical with Bacillus pleofructi Savage and 
Hunwicke.’ After a study of the characters of the 
bacteria it was found they could be arrange in five 
groups as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—HISTORY AND CHARACTERS OF CULTURES USED 


Date By whom Disting’hing Char- 
Group CULTURE SOURCE Isoltd. Isoltd.* acters of Groups 


I L.lycopersici Swelled canned tomato 24 . Long, slender, gran- 
8-1 


= 
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ANALYSIS OF CATSUPS 


In order to have a clear understanding of the 
variation in the formulae used in catsup by different 
manufacturers, 16 brands of catsup, including most of 
those manufactured in New York State, were pur- 
chased on the open market and analyzed. They were 
all found to be free from spoilage, and none of them 
had objectionable flavors as judged by several persons. 
Naturally some brands were preferred to others, de- 
pending upon the individual’s taste. 


A bottle of each brand was used for chemical 
analysis, the results of which are shown in Table 2. 
Analysis of the amount and nature of the spice was 
considered unimportant, since Hoffmann and Evans 
and Bachmann ° have found that spices, although hav- 


_ing some effect upon growth, do not inhibit the growth 


of spoilage organisms unless they are used in relatively 
large quantities. They found the most active inhibi- 
tory spices to be cinnamon, cloves, and allspice. 


The variation in the amount of volatile acid, sugar, 
and salt in the catsups was considerable. Brand No. 3 
contained but 0.28 per cent of volatile acid, while Brand 
No. 12 contained 1.32 per cent. The sugar varied from 
15 to 26 per cent and the salt from 1.6 to 4.4 per cent. 
This analysis does not necessarily show the composition 
of all catsup sold under the brand names as individual 
manufacturers may vary the composition of their cat- 
sups without changing the brand name. Variations in 
cooking also have been shown to produce marked varia- 
tions in the composition of the product. Continued 
cooking evaporates water as well as vinegar, and pro- 
portionately raises the amount of solids, sugar, and 
spices. 


TABLE 2.—ANALYSIS OF VARIOUS BRANDS OF CATSUP . 


Swelled pulp 10-25 C.S.P. ular rods. Ferment 
8-4 Swelled pulp 10-25 C.S.P. arabinose and xyl- 
10-1 Swelled canned tomato 10-25 C.S.P. ose; but not suc- 
10-7 Swelled canned tomato 10-25 C.S.P. rose, nor raffinose. 
II Esty No. 4 Swelled canned tomato 22 J.R.E. Medium long slen- 
26-35-6 Swelled canned tomato 22 J.R.E. der rods. Do not 
2-1 Swelled pulp 10-25 C.S.P. ferment arabinose, 
2-2 Swelled pulp 10-25 C.S.P. xylose, sucrose, or 
2-3 Swelled pulp 10-25 C.S.P. raffinose. 
2-4 Swelled pulp 10-25 C.S.P. 
5-2 Swelled pulp 10-25 C.S.P. 
5-5 Swelled pulp 10-25 C.S.P. 
9-5 Swelled canned tomato 10-25 C.S.P. 
3390 Swelled canned tomato 11-25 E.J.C. 
ll 3-5 Swelled canned tomato 10-25 C.S.P.. Short slender rods 
6-1 Swelled canned tomato 10-25 C.S.P. occur in_ chains. 
7-2 Swelled canned tomato 10-25 C.S.P. Ferment arabinose, 
10-6 Swelled canned tomato 10-25 C.S.P. xylose, sucrose; but 
11-2 Swelled canned tomato 10-25 C.S.P. not raffinose. 
12-1 Swelled pork and beans 3-25 C.S.P. 
with tomato sauce 
IV B Slimy pulp 8-25 C.S.P. Short thick rods. 
H Slimy pulp 8-25 C.S.P. Ferment arabi i 
J Slimy pulp 9-25 C.S.P. xylose, sucrose, and 
Ww Slimy pulp 8-25 C.S.P. raffinose. 
x Slimy pulp 9-25 C.S.P. 
7-4 Swelled canned tomato 10-25 C.S.P. 
3419 Swelled pulp 11-25 E.J.C. 
13-1 Swelled pulp 4-26 C.S.P. 
Vv s Slimy pulp 8-25 C.S.P. Short rods. Fer- 
T Slimy pulp 8-25 C.S.P. ment arabinose and 
4783 Swelled canned tomato 9-22 E.J.C. xylose; but not suc- 
rose nor raffinose. 
Yeasts Ayers Grassy catsup 1-26 S.H.A. Ayers’ yeast pro- 
Pxx Swelled pulp 8-26 C.S.P. duces four spores 
by isogamic conju- 
gation on gypsum 
glocks. 
* Initials indicate F. L. Mickle, C. S. Pederson, J. R. Esty, E. J. Cameron, 
S. H. Ayers. 


They are all lactic-acid-producing, gram-positive, 
non-motile rods. They fail to reduce nitrates or liquefy 
gelatin. They all ferment glucose, fructose, and mal- 
tose. With the exception of the organisms of Group IV, 
they produce considerable amounts of acetic acid, alco- 
hol, and carbon dioxide. Separation of the groups is 
not simple, but the members of Group I, or the L. lyco- 
persict group, differ from those of Group II morpho- 
logically in that the organisms are longer. They can 
be distinguished more readily by the fact that the 
members of Group I grow on arabinose and xylose. 
Group IV differs from Groups III and V in various 
characters, the most important being in the products 


of fermentation. Groups III and V differ in their fer- 
mentation characters. 


? Mickle, F. L. Lactobacillus lycopersici, n. sp., the causitive organism 


of a gaseous fermentation of tomato pulp and related products. Abs. Bact., 
8, 403-404. 1924. 


* Savage, W. G., and Hunwicke, R. F. Canned fruits. Food Investiga- 


tion Board, Dept. Sci. & Ind. Res., Special Report No. 16, 34 pp., H. M. Sta- 
tionary Office, London, 1923. pp., H. M, Sta 


Volatile Approximate 


Bran Preservatives as Specific Acids Residual Total Sugar 
No. Indicated on Label Gravity as Acetic Acids Acid as Sucrose’ Salt 
1 No statement 1.129 0.80% 0.76% 1.56% 19.1% 2.9% 
2 No statement 1.120 0.86 0.64 1.50 17.9 3.3 
3 No preservative 1.154 0.28 0.83 pe EY 22.7 3.4 
4 No preservative 1.170 1.02 0.60 1.62 23.6 3.6 
5 No preservative 1.153 0.48 0.96 1.44 26.3 1.6 
6 No preservative 1.136 0.47 0.79 1.26 19.2 3.2 
7 No statement 1.119 1.08 0.63 1.71 16.1 3.1 
8 No preservative 1.163 0.75 1.02 1.77 18.5 3.6 
9 Not benzoated 1.143 0.72 0.72 1.44 22.7 3.7 
10 No statement 1.137 1.02 0.67 1.69 21.5 2.8 
11 No preservative 1.146 0.96 0.60 1.56 21.7 4.4 
12 Not benzoated 1.142 1.32 0.64 1.96 19.2 3.8 
13 No preservative 1.122 0.33 0.75 1.08 17.4 AY 
14 No statement 1.113 0.69 0.72 1.41 15.1 2.3 
15 No preservative 1.125 0.42 0.84 1.26 19.2 2.5 
16 No preservative 1.166 1.06 0.68 1.74 26.8 3.6 
17 No statement 1.095 0.16" 0.66 0.82 15.0 2.9 
18 No statement 1.166 0.92 0.60 1.52 23.6 3.7 


SPOILAGE OF CATSUP BY INOCULATION 


Fifteen c.c. amounts of catsup from each of the 
16 brands were put into test tubes and sterilized. 
Thirty-two different bacterial and two yeast cultures 
were used, each of which was inoculated into a separate 
tube of each brand of catsup. Special care was taken 
to insure getting the inoculum well into the catsup. 
After inoculation, the catsup tubes were stoppered with 
corks and placed in an incubator at 25° C. for a month. 
Examinations were made at weekly intervals. After 
the first weeks, corks were blown from the tubes con- 
taining six brands (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 9, and 13) inoculated 
with Ayers’ yeast and from four brands (Nos. 3, 5, 
13, and 15) inoculated with yeast culture Pxx. The 


*Hoffmann, C., and Evans, A. The use of spices as preservatives. Jour. 
Ind. & Eng. Chem., 3, 835, 1911. 


5 Bachmann, Freda M. The inhibiting action of certain spices on the 
growth of micro-organisms. Jour. Ind. & Eng. Chem., 8, 619, 1916. 

The use of micro-organisms to determine the preservative value of dif- 
ferent brands of spices. Jour. Ind. & Eng. Chem., 10, 121, 1918. 
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corks were replaced but were repeatedly blown from 
the tubes. 


At the end of a month’s incubation, stained prep- 
arations were made of the contents of each tube and 
examined microscopically for the organisms. The re- 
sults of this examination are too voluminous to report 
in detail, but a short resume will be given. Of the two 
yeast cultures, Ayers’ culture grew in every brand of 
catsup and in all cases gave a decided alcoholic odor. 
Most of the corks had been blown out during the period 
of incubation. Yeast culture Pxx grew well in Brands 
3, 5, 13, and 15; fairly well in Brands 2 and 14; and 
organisms were found in Brands 6, 7, and 8._ Organ- 
isms of the L. lycopersici group (I) were founda in 
Brands 5, 13, 14, and 15 and of Group II in Brands 
1, 5, 9, 13, 14, and 15, but no evident gas had been 
produced. Organisms of Group III were found only 
in Brand 15. Growth of the organisms of Group IV 
occurred in Brands 1, 13, 14, and 15, and organisms 
were found in Brands 2, 3, 5, 6, and 9. Although the 
organisms of the last group grew in the brands named, 
apparent changes in the catsup were slight. Their 
chief fermentation product is lactic acid with prac- 
tically no gas. Therefore, the acid content is raised 
slightly until growth is stopped. In only a few cases 
was the catsup slimy, the high acid content apparently 
inhibiting the formation of the slime; but the growth 
could be detected readily with the microscope and the 
product could not be considered in prime condition for 
use. In many cases the organisms used in inoculation 
were found in the catsup, but apparently no growth 
had taken place. The presence of these organisms is 
to be accounted for by the large amount of inoculum 
used and the failure of the ingredients of the catsup 
actually to kill the organism. There would be a possi- 
bility of growth, therefore, if conditions were changed 
slightly. 

A close comparison of these results with the re- 
sults of the chemical analysis revealed the fact that in 
general the amount of spoilage lessened somewhat as 
the quantity of volatile acid increased. But it was 
also noted that the quantity of salt, sugar, and residual 
acid had decided effects. That is, in some cases where 
slightly less volatile acid was present, a better keeping 
catsup was obtained because of the higher salt or sugar 
content. These results made necessary a further study 
of the ingredients of catsup to find the quantity of each 
which would prevent growth of these organisms and 
also to show the effect of combinations of these in- 
gredients upon the amounts required. 


AMOUNT OF INGREDIENTS REQUIRED TO 
PREVENT GROWTH 


The basic medium used in this work was the juice 
from tomato pulp. By filtering the pulp through sev- 
eral thicknesses of cheese cloth and refiltering the first 
portions to come through, a clear yellow liquid was ob- 
tained which undoubtedly contained most of the acid, 
sugar, and salts of the tomato and which was clear 
enough to detect growth with ease. The pulp juice con- 
tained 0.58 per cent of acid and 5.0 to 5.2 per cent of 
sugar. From 0.4 to 1.2 per cent of acetic acid, from 
20 to 35 per cent of cane sugar, from 3 to 5 per cent 
of salt, or from 0.10 to 0.20 per cent of sodium Lenzoate 
was added to different portions of this basic medium. 
The media were tubed, sterilized, and inoculated with 
the various organisms and incubated for 5 days at 25° 
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C. and then 5 days at 37° C. Growth was determined 
both by clouding of the media and by titration. 

The figures in Table 3 give the amounts of each 
substance that were found to be too high to support 
growth of the organisms. Some inhibition took place 
in tubes containing lesser amounts of the ingredients. 
For example, although it required 0.8 per cent of acetic 
acid to inhibit growth of Culture B entirely, 0.7 or 0.6 
per cent of acid had a decided effect in reducing the 
amount of growth. Five per cent of salt or 0.2 per cent 
of sodium benzoate added to the medium prevented the 
growth of practically all of the cultures. The acid re- 
quired varied considerably, but 1 per cent was sufficient 
to inhibit the growth of the bacteria. Ayers’ yeast cul- 
ture formed an exception to all of these statements in 
that it was not inhibited by any of the quantities 
named. These findings agree with those of sanner 
and Strauch.’ They likewise report that sodium ben- 


zoate exerts a very variable inhibiting effect on the 
growth of yeasts. 


TABLE 3.—APPROXIMATE AMOUNT OF INGREDIENTS REQUIRED TO 
STOP GROWTH 


GROUP ORGANISM ACID 


SALT SUGAR BENZOATE 

I L. lycopersici 0.5% 4.0% 30% 0.10% 
8-1 0.5 4.0 30 0.15 
8-4 0.5 4.5 30 0.10 
10-1 0.5 4.5 30 0.15 
10-7 0.5 4.5 30 0.10 
II Esty No. 4 0.7 5.0 * 0.15 
25-35-6 0.6 4.0 35 0.15 
2-1 0.6 4.0 35 0.10 
2-2 0.6 4.0 * 0.15 
2-3 0.6 4.0 * 0.10 
2-4 0.7 4.5 0.15 
5-2 0.6 4.5 sf 0.15 
5-5 0.6 4.0 s 0.10 
9-5 0.6 4.0 * 0.15 
3390 0.6 5.0 35 0.20 
Ill 3-5 0.4 5.0 30 0.20 
6-1 0.4 5.0 30 0.20 
7-2 0.4 5.0 30 0.20 
10-6 0.4 5.0 35 0.20 
11-2 0.4 5.0 30 0.20 
12-1 0.5 5.0 35 0.15 
IV 4 1.0 5.0 - 0.20 
B 0.8 5.0 0.10 
H 0.8 5.0 * 0.10 
J 0.9 5.0 * 0.15 
Ww 1.0 5.0 2 0.20 
x 0.9 5.0 * 0.10 
3419 0.9 5.0 - 0.20 
13-1 0.9 t * 0.20 
Vv s 0.8 4.0 35 0.10 
0.8 4.5 35 0.10 
4783 1.0 5.0 * 0.15 

Yeasts Ayers 7 t § 
Pxx 0.9 t * 0.10 
* Growth in 35 per cent sugar. 


+ Growth in 1.2 per cent acetic acid. 
t¢ Growth in 5.0 per cent salt. 
§ Growth in 0.2 per cent benzoate. 


EFFECT OF COMBINATIONS OF INGREDIENTS 


In order to determine whether combinations of 
lesser amount of these ingredients would inhibit 
growth, tests were made as follows: To the basic 
medium was added from 10 to 25 per cent of sugar, 
2.5 to 4 per cent of salt, and from 0.3 to 0.8 per cent 
of acetic acid in various combinations. Thirty-three of 
these combinations were made using either two or 
three of these materials. The benzoate was left out 
of consideration here because it is so seldom used by 
catsup manufacturers. The media were tubed, steril- 
ized, inoculated, incubated, and examined as before. 

In many of the combinations no growth was ob- 
tained except with Ayers’ yeast. This grew in a com- 
bination of as high as 4 per cent of salt,-25 per cent of 
added sugar, and 0.75 per cent of acetic acid. This 
is in agreement with results secured from the catsup 
where it was found to grow in the presence of 1.32 


* Tanner, F. W., and Strauch, L. B. The effect of sodium benzoate upon 
certain yeasts. Jour. Bact., 11:99, 1926. 
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Modern Can Making Methods 


Can users who accepted our recent invitation to inspect our 
Plant, and the GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING, were trem- 
endously impressed with our facilities. 


On account of seasonal activities many canners were pre- 
vented from being present. To these we renew our invit- 
ation to visit us at any time which may suit their conveni- 
ence, believing that the better acquainted the trade becomes 
with our unsurpassed layout, the greater the popularity of 
SOUTHERN CANS. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


Gibbs Industrial Building Baltimore 


The Greatness of the 
INDIANA PULPER 


IS ACHIEVED BY MERITS: 


Quality of Finished Product. - Gigantic Capacity. 
Sturdy Yet Simple Design. Its Accessibility for Cleaning. 
. All Parts Fully Machine Finished. INDIANA PULPER 


Kook-More Koils 


Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
P Copper Steam Tilting Kettles 
Improved Brush Finishers 


Ind. Paddle Finishers 
Ind. Chili Sauce Machines 
INDIANAPOLIS Ind. No. 10 Fillers 


Ind. Grading Tables 
All Bronze Ind. Corn Shaker 


INDIANA No. 1 Oo F- 7 L L E R Ind. Continuous Pumpkin Wilters 


Fully Automatic, positives quantity. 
All with No Waste. 


INDIANA No. 10 FILLER It’s A Wonder for Pulp, Catsup and etc. 
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per cent acetic acid, 19.2 per cent of sugar, and 3.8 
per cent of salt or in 1.06 per cent acetic acid, 26.8 
per cent of sugar, and 3.6 per cent of salt. No other 
culture was found to be as resistant as this. 

Combinations of sugar and salt were found to be 
much more effective in preventing spoilage than a 
combination of either one with acid. In fact, with the 
addition of 25 per cent of sugar to the medium, the acid 
required to stop growth of the organism could be 
lowered only about 0.1 per cent. Four per cent of salt 
had no more effect than the sugar in lowering the 
quantity of acid required. On the other hand, 10 per 
cent of sugar and 3.5 per cent of salt inhibited growth 
of the majority of organisms, while 15 per cent of 
sugar and 3.5 per cent of salt inhibited growth of all 
except the one resistant yeast. The addition of a small 
quantity of acetic acid, that is from 0.3 to 0.4 per cent, 
lowered these figures but slightly. Combinations of 
15 per cent of sugar, 3 per cent of salt, and 0.3 per cent 
of acid; of 15 per cent of sugar, 2.9 per cent salt, and 
0.4 per cent acid; or of 10 per cent sugar, 3.5 per cent 
salt, and 0.4 per cent acid were all found to be effective 
in preventing growth of the bacteria. 


After finding these limits, samples of catsup were 
made containing the percentages of salt, sugar, and 
acid given above, but containing no spices or onion. 
The catsups with 15 per cent of added sugar could be 
classed as desirable, remaining mild even when a little 
more acid was added. The catsup with 10 per cent 
of added sugar was salty in taste. 


Samples of these catsups were inoculated with a 
mixture of the spoilage organisms, excluding the yeasts. 
These showed no growth at the end of three weeks’ 
incubation. On the other hand, samples which were 
inoculated with the yeasts were found to spoil in a 
few days. 


It would seem impractical to raise the amount of 
salt, sugar, or vinegar high enough to stop the growth 
of Ayers’ yeast, since it is undoubtedly one of the most 
resistant to these ingredients of any of the yeasts and 
would cause only an occasional gassy bottle of catsup. 
Moreover, yeasts are readily killed by heat and do not 
occur normally in catsup bottled hot. The figures given 
represent the amounts of salt, sugar, acid, and benzoate 
which will stop the growth of all of the bacterial cul- 
tures used. These undoubtedly include the important 
organisms causing spoilage of tomato products. How- 


ever, some more resistant cultures may have been 
overlooked. 


Since variation in cooking may alter the percent- 
age amount of ingredients in the finished products, 
it would seem advisable to allow a margin of safety. 
A general working formula for a heavily spiced catsup 
is as follows: 


Cyclone juice..........0000.s..cccce0e8 800 gallons (6,940 pounds) 
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130-160 pounds 
ICE 30-50 gallons of 10 per cent acid 
Volume of finished catsup....450 gallons (4,350 pounds) 


_ The spicing of the catsup need not necessarily be 
as high as this, nor need it contain all of the spices 
mentioned. In fact, mustard or garlic are seldom used. 
Their effect as preservatives is very slight, but what- 
ever effect they may have increases the margin of 
safety. 

The salt, sugar, and vinegar should always be used 
in quantities at least as high as the lower figures. If 
the larger amounts are used a sweet and acid catsup 
will result, while the lower figures will give a mild 
product. 


SUMMARY 


The investigation has shown that acid, sugar, and 
salt affect the growth of those organisms which cause 
spoilage of catsup. 

Acetic acid alone has a considerable effect, but the 
amount of sugar or salt which can be reasonably added 
does not appreciably lower the amount of acid required. 

Sugar or salt alone would have to be used in quan- 
tities so high as to be distasteful if either were to 
inhibit growth; but since the addition of either one 
lowers the amount of the other required, combinations 
of the two can be formed which entirely inhibit the 
growth of most spoilage organisms and produce an 
agreeably flavored product. Many catsup manufac- 
turers have already discovered these limits for them- 
selves and are placing catsups on the market that do 
not spoil readily under normal conditions either in the 
bottle or after being opened. 


THE SCIENCE OF MAKING SAUERKRAUT 


Care Needed to Exclude Undesirable Bacteria From 
Kraut—Home-Made Starter May Be Used 


F. W. FABIAN, 
Becteriological Section Michigan Agr. Exp. Station. 


AUERKRAUT is a common article of diet. Wher- 
“, ever cabbage is grown, there one usually finds 

sauerkraut. It is a simple and convenient way of 
preserving cabbage. While almost everyone who raises 
cabbage makes sauerkraut, not all that is made turns 
out good. Often much is thrown out on account of 
spoilage, and much that is eaten should be thrown out 
due to its off-flavor. 

Rules for Making “Kraut”—Only sound, firm heads 
should be used. The outer leaves should be removed 
and the cabbage cored. It should be piled in a clean 
place and shredded, and then it should be packed in a 
thoroughly cleaned container and salted. The usual 
proportion of salt added is two and one-half per cent, 
by weight. This may vary. Salt plays a very impor- 
tant part in sauerkraut making. It keeps down the 
undesirable micro-organisms and permits the desirable 
ones to grow. It also draws out the soluble food from 
the cabbage cells by osmosis, so that bacteria have 
plenty of food. The salt also “seasons” the kraut, so 
that it has an agreeable taste if properly made. Pres- 
sure must be applied to the cabbage during fermenta- 
tion to press out the juices containing the food and to 
exclude air. During fermentation, the sauerkraut 


should be kept at a temperature of 80° F. for the best 
results. If the cabbage is cold when shredded, the tem- 
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perature should be raised to 80° F. After the fermen- 
tation ceases, the finished product should be sealed air- 
tight. 


The Bacteriology of Sauerkraut—If the few simple 
rules just given are followed, a highly desirable product 
should result. The reason for this is that the changing 
of cabbage into sauerkraut is a bacteriological process, 
and when one has surrounded the bacteria with ideal 
conditions they respond accordingly. The salt sup- 
presses the growth of almost all bacteria except the 
group which produces lactic acid. They convert the su- 
gars and mannite which are present in the cabbage into 
lactic acid, carbon dioxide and ethyl alcohol. It is the 
lactic acid which is desired. This acid preserves the 
cabbage from putrefactive bacteria. Some alcohol is 
produced, but not enough to keep the most rabid pro- 
hibitionist from eating sauerkraut. If not enough salt 
is added, bacteria other than the lactic acid group, get 
the upper hand and a sauerkraut with an off-flavor re- 
sults. Some of the bacteria causing this change are 
Baccillus coli and those that produce butyric acid. Both 
of these groups are very undersirable and cause dis- 
agreeable odors and flavors. Another factor controlling 
bacteria is temperature. This is the reason why the 
temperature should be raised to 80° F. and kept there. 
If it is kept too low, then the undesirable bacteria grow. 
Keeping out the air by pressure also excludes undesir- 
able bacteria. 


Use of a Starter—The writer has had very good 
success with securing the desirable flavor in sauerkraut 
by using a home-made starter prepared as follows: 
Shred one large head or several small heads of cabbage 
and add two and one-half per cent by weight of salt. 
Place at 80° F. in a clean suitable container properly 
weighed. Allow to ferment several days. At the end 
of this time you can tell whether the sauerkraut will 
have the desired flavor or not. If it has not, throw out 
and prepare a new batch. Keep doing this until the 
desired flavor is obtained. When you have the desired 
fiavor in the small batch, which we shall call the starter, 
proceed to make the large batch and inoculate it with 
the starter by adding some at different intervals as the 
container is being filled. One gallon of starter is suf- 
ficient for about 25 gallons of cabbage. The value of 
using a starter is that you don’t take any chances on 
the flavor of your sauerkraut. The starter serves to 
inoculate the sauerkraut with the right kind of bacteria 
so the outcome will be assured. This has worked very 
successfully and can be recommended. If one neighbor 
has a batch of sauerkraut that suits your taste, a gal- 


lon or so of the liquid may be used for inoculating a new 
batch. 


Why Sauerkraut Spoils—It is the acid produced by 
bacteria that preserves the kraut, just as vinegar is 
added to pickles as a preservative. In vinegar we have 
acetic acid, while in sauerkraut we have mostly lactic 
acid, which is more pleasing to the taste. If anything 
happens to destroy the acid, putrefactive bacteria flour- 
ish and they putrefy or rot the sauerkraut. There are 
certain yeasts as the Mycoderma that eat up the acid 
and thus bring about just such a condition as described. 
That is the reason for sealing the sauerkraut air-tight 
after the fermentation has ceased. The Mycoderma 
require air to grow, and if the air is excluded then they 
can’t grow and use up the acid. Air may be excluded 
by canning the sauerkraut or putting melted paraffin 
on top of the container. 
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Discoloration of Sauerkraut—Sometimes a pink 
color is seen on sauerkraut. This is due to wild yeasts, 
Torulae, growing in abundance on it. The yeasts use 
up the water and turn an otherwise desirable product 
into an undesirable one. 


A brown discoloration is sometimes noted in kraut. 
This is due to an enzyme and occurs after the kraut has 
been removed from the vat or barrel. If you desire 
kraut that is light in color, it should not be cured so 
long. The longer it is cured the darker it gets. 


FISHING WITH ELECTRICITY 


HE most modern method of fishing, based on eco- 

F nomic, utilitarian and humanitarian grounds, is 
by electricity, comments the New Jersey Public 
Utility Information Committee. English journals have 
recently been commenting on experiments conducted on 
a small scale in Germany in one of the trout streams 
running into the Rhine. The process consists of elec- 
trifying the water in a given stretch so that all the fish 
are stunned and rise to the surface. They are then 
collected and sorted. Pike and other enemies to the 
more edible and more profitable fish are killed, under- 
sized fish are set aside and later returned to the water, 
while the marketable fish are retained. Those of the 
catch that are judged eligible for a further lease on 


life are only temporarily stunned and appear none the 
worse for their experience. 


This veteran, remarks one of the English papers, 
is a humane variant of the old method of poaching when 
dynamite was used. This more modern system, it is 
said, is to be given further trials. Another English 
paper cautions that stringent rules will be needed to 
prevent the overfishing of certain portions of streams 
and the preservation of the finer fish in sufficient quan- 
tities to insure a constant supply. 


AIRING SOME GRIEVANCES 


E are just in receipt of a letter from one of our 

readers in which “he speaks his mind out”— 

just as many others are thinking, though not 
speaking. It shows how the wind blows. Answers to 
his questions would be interesting—and we'd like to 
have you try it. Send them along. He says: 


October 7th, 1927. 
Dear Sir: 


There are several things that I would like ex- 
plained. I read The Canning Trade and it is very 
encouraging in respect to canned tomatoes. You 
think there will be a short pack and the price will 
advance. Now why do you think so, when toma- 
toes have been selling in the Baltimore market for 
from 15c to 40c per bushel? Now, another thing, 
if the canners’ associations all over the country, 
the can companies and the canners’ supply men 
have any influence, why don’t they try and stop 
the importing of tomatoes from Italy? And an- 
other is why don’t they try and get the ban raised 
on the Big Five (packers) so they can buy canned 
foods as they did? I have never seen as yet where 
they made any effort to remedy those conditions, 
but they preach up Canned Foods Week and hold 
their conventions and started their Inspection Ser- 
vice (through which they stung me). Now you 


see what I think of all the agitating that they do. 
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Viner FEEDER with Distributor 


On Every Viner Is Economy 


Patented in U. S. 


Canada and France 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its 
beaters are obliged to work on heavy mats or 
bunches of vines. 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, there- 
fore, essential to best results. 


Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeders with distri- 
buter are the only feeders that thoroughly separ- 
ate the vines. The savings effected, over the 
use of any other viner feeder, are so large that 
it is not unusual to hear pea packers say that 
Ideal Viner Feeders more than save their cost 
each season. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO,, 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
Manufacturer of VINERS, ENSILAGE DISTRIBUTORS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


INCORPORATED 1924 


Four 


reasons why 
you should feature 


DEL MONTE FRUITS 


1. The best known canned fruit name in 


America. 


2. A single name for a wide list of foods. 

3. Always uniform, dependable quality— 
in every variety—every year. 

4. And again for 1927 and 1928 the 
largest campaign we have ever run on 
DEL MONTE Fruits—and the most 


intensive campaign in the canned 


fruit field. 


Peaches 


cA lso~ Sliced Peaches 


DEL MONTE 


Sliced Pineapple 


THIS YEAR, WHY NOT PUT YOUR SELLING 
EFFORT BEHIND DEL MONTE? IT’S THE 
SURE ROAD TO FASTER SALES AND GROW- 
ING VOLUME. 


Crushed Pineapple 
Apricots, Pears 
Plums, Berries 
Fruits for Salad 
Cherries, Etc. 
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I consider it all bunk, and I have no confidence in 
them whatsoever. 

You have been very kind to me in regards to 
my subscription. Please accept this $3.00 check 
for my account. 


GREATEST OF ALL KRAUT YEARS SEEMS 
TO BE HERE 


Geneva (N. Y.) Dispatch in New York World. 
M ANUFACTURING of Sauerkraut has begun in 


earnest in this section. Plants at Phelps, Ge- 

neva, Waterloo, Hall, Gorham, Shortsville and 
Junius are now working to capacity. With more than 
30,000 acres growing in this vicinity and the yield run- 
ning from fifteen to twenty-five tons per acre, kraut 
companies and shippers will have a merry time dis- 
posing of the season’s crop. 

Cabbage is said to be cheaper this year than ever 
before. A good price at present is $6 a ton, with pros- 
pects that it will go much lower and perhaps be a drug 
on the market. 

A feature of the kraut industry this year is that 
kraut juice, heretofore considered waste, is in big de- 
mand and is being shipped out of factories in carload 
lots. Its medicinal value and conditioning properties 
are just beginning to be appreciated by the general 
public. Colleges are said to be buying it in quantities 
as a regular diet for athletes. 


COMBINATION FORMED TO EXPORT DRIED 
FRUIT 


HE Northwest Dried Fruit Export Association of 

Portland, Ore., has filed papers under the Webb- 

Pomerene law, asking for authority to operate a 
combination for the export of dried fruits, the Federal 
Trade Commission stated on October 7. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

The Northwest Dried Fruit Export Association, 
400 Security Building, Portland, Ore., has filed papers 
under the Export Trade Act (Webb-Pomerene law) 
with the Federal Trade Commission, for the purpose of 
exporting dried fruits. 

The officers of the association are: H. T. Jenks, 
president; R. C. Paulus, vice-president, and F. W. Ariss, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Members are: Robert C. Paulus & Company, 
Salem, Ore.; H. S. Gile & Company, Salem, Ore.; Wil- 
lamette Valley Prune Association, Salem, Ore.; Drager 
Fruit Company, Salem, Ore.; Mason Ehrman & Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore.; Allen Fruit Company, Salem, 
Ore.; J. C. Tracy & Company, Dallas, Ore. ; South Doug- 
las Cooperative Prune Growers’ Pool, Myrtle Creek, 
Ore.; The Wilcox-Hayes Company, Portland, Ore.; Bal- 
four-Guthrie & Company, Portland, Ore.; Washington 
Dehydrated Food Company, Yakima, Wash.; Evapo- 
rated Fruits, Inc., Selah, Wash.; Washington Growers 
Packing Corporation, Vancouver, Wash.; Radovan De- 
hydrating Fruit Company, Cashmere, Wash.; Cron & 
Dehn, Inc., Seattle, Wash.; The Triton Company, Se- 
attle, Wash.; California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Rosenberg Bros. & Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Harry Hall & Company, Inc.. San Francisco, 
Cal.; Catz American Company, Inc., San Francisco, 
Cal.; O’Malley-Abeling Company, San Francisco, Cal.; 


California Fruit Selling Company, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Ltd., 


The General Commercial Company. of United 
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States, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

The Export Trade Act grants exemption from 
anti-trust laws to an association entered into and solely 
engaged in export trade, with the provision that there 
be no restraint of trade within the United States, or 
restraint of the export trade of any domestic competi- 
tor, and with the further prohibition of any agreement, 
understanding, conspiracy or act which shall enhance 
or depress prices, or substantially lessen competition 
yews the United States or otherwise restrain trade 

erein. 


and Walter M. Field & 


FOOLISH CANNED FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


Salinas, Sept. 30.—The first carload of canned 
products put up by a local cannery was sent out yester- 
day when a consignment of tomatoes was dispatched for 
Boston and Mobile. The shipment was grown in the 
Salinas Valley and was packed at the plant of the Sali- 
nas Valley Canning Company, which is fostered by local 
business men. 

Two or three more cars were also scheduled to be 
shipped today of a pack of peaches and pears in addi- 
tion to tomatoes, according to Manager Sam P. Cava. 
Receipts of tomatoes at the cannery are now 1,600 boxes 
daily, and this will probably be increased to between 
38,000 and 4,000 boxes within a short time. 


E take this item from a California local news- 
paper: 


Canned tomatoes from the Pacific Coast to the 
Atlantic Coast, while dll the country in between is 
growing and canning tomatoes! Merely a feeding of 
the railroads, at the expense of the canner and of the 
consuming public. It represents the height of uneco- 
nomic distribution. 

The country may be dependent upon California for 
much of its fruit and specialties, but not for canned 
tomatoes, at least. 

Until the canning industry learns to market its 
products more logically, more sensibly, than this, it wili 
continue unsatisfactory as to profits, and as to the 
price at which the goods go to the people. 

Hundreds of such examples can be cited every 
year far outshadowing that famous remark—famous 
for its foolishness—“Shipping coals to Newcastle.” 


“T hear the sea captain’s wife ran away.” 


“Yep, he took her for a mate and she turned out to 
be a skipper.” 


—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


ERLIN HAPMAN | 
MACHINERY 


A Complete Canning Plant’ 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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Ask us about the new AMS “*The Finest Single Spindle Closing Machine Ever Built’’—— 
Can Shop Double Seamer— Sa f th 1 Sani k f 
the fastest Double Seamer ys one of the country s largest Sanitary canmakers alter a 


customers’ plants. AMSCO-JUNIORS, during the past year, 
have mace friends wherever they have been installed, all over 
this country and Canada, in every kind of packing plant. 
They turn out such beautiful seams, they have proven so reli- 
able and economical, they operate so smoothly and with such 
precision that every user is enthusiastic. We are enthusiastic 
about AMSCO-JUNIOR, too, and so will you be when you 


see it. 


Specify AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines in your can contracts. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO—LONDON 


built full season’s tryout of a number of AMSCO-JUNIORS in his 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale —Machinery 


FOR SALE— 
1 used No. 10 “‘BUFFALO’’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 11 ‘“‘BUFFALO’’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 1-A ‘““BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter. 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Two No. 310 Kewanee High Pressure 
smokeless, down draft boilers, 45- 50 horse power each; 
100 lbs. working pressure, Asme code. In service two 
years; first class condition. 

Baltimore Heat Corp., 419 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—Cheap. 1 Burt Labeling Machine in 
good condition, adjustable to can up to 4’’ diameter. Price 
$300.00. 

S. Ervin Diehl & Co., 250 N. Third St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


FOR SALE— 

1 Burt Adjustable Labeler 

1 No. 10 Burt Labeler 

6 40x 60 Retorts with crates 

159 ft. Roller Conveyor. 

Canning Machinery Exchange, Third & Dillon Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Crates 


FOR SALE—3250 Apple crates to hold 1 dozen No. 
10 cans. Extra nice. Made from smooth, hard wood 
stock. Costing 25c. each. Will sell for 12c. FOB So. 
Monmouth, Me. 
Heart of Maine Pkg. Co., Lewiston, Me. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, married, age thirty, 
college education, brought up in canning Lusinss, tho:ough echool- 
ing in farm, factory, office and sa'es, nine seasous actual managerial 
experience, seeks position Competent to take complete charge 
medium siz3 plant or would make valuable as:istunt to manrger of 
large concern. 

Address Box B-1522 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—By young married man thoroughly experienced 
superintending the canning of grape fruit. 
machinery for same. 


Address Box B-1523 care of The Canning Trade. 


Can build and install 


WANTED—Established canner of mushrooms has opening for 
superintendant who can take charge of production. Experience on 
line of canning mushrooms not necessary, but mut be a man of 
ability. mora! integrity and dependable, whore references eul ject to 
investigation. This cannery runs about eight months of the year, 
with arrang+ments po sible for the otLer four. State fully past ex- 
perience and salary expected. 

Address Box B-15'6 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man of abil ty, thor: ughly experienced in the 
modern methods of packi' g soups. Must be com; etert to handle 
proposition in a h‘gh-class manner. Address with reference, ex- 
pe ience and salar, expect«d to 

A dress Box B-'5!1 care of The Can ing. Trade. 


If It’s Used In A Cannery, 
Sprague-Sells It! 


O 
Complete Canning Equipment 


for 


Corn Tomatoes Pumpkin Peaches 
Peas Pulp Kraut Cherries 
Beans Green Beans Apples Berries 


And all other Vegetables and Fruits. 


LARGE volume business enables us to 

build for you strictly high grade canning 
equipment which sells at practically the same 
price as just ordinary machines. 


{ Write today for our “new” 
General Catalog A. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn St.; Chicago, Ill. 
Western Sales Dep’t, Hayward, California 
Branch Offices 

Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio 
Newark, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers, 
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Products of this Company represent the 
highest standards of quality and service 


AMERICAN 


Coke 


urers of a superior 
quality‘ of COKE TIN PLATES specially 
adapted to the requirements of the can- 
ning and packing industry. Demand 
AMERICAN CoKEs—the best obtainable. 


Purchasers should not fail to communi- 
cate with us before placing their orders. 


We manufacture Sheet and Tin Mill Products for all purposes — Black Sheets, 


Galvanized Sheets, Keystone Copper Steel Sheets, Formed Roofing and Siding — 


Products, American Coke and American Charcoal Tin Plates, Terne Plates. Etc. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
District SALES OFFICES 


Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit NewOrleans New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRobucts Co.,San Francisco 
Los Angeles Portland Seattle 


Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRopucts Co., New York City 
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Now Being 
Featured In A 
NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN | 


The EMBLEM of the 
NATIONAL 
KRAUT PACKERS 

ASSOCIATION | 


This Emblem now appears on every can and 
barrel of Sauerkraut produced by the licensed 
members of this Association. It means FIRST 
QUALITY. 

In a national advertising campaign housewives | 
are being urged to look for the Emblem on the | 
label; to demand Emblem Sauerkraut; to accept | 
no other. 

Millions will see this advertising. It is bound to 
have a tremendous effect on the minds of the 
consumer. 

Dealers everywhere realize this fact and are lining 
up for Emblem Kraut. 

How about you, Mr. Wholesaler? Are you ready 
to supply your trade ? 

Get in touch now with the Association member 
nearest you or write direct to us. 
Remember—Only members whose factories and 
pack meet the requirements of this Association 
are licensed to use the Emblem. 


National Kraut Packers Association : 
Clyde, Ohio 
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BLISS 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


Side Seams in a Single Blow 


“Bliss”? Lock Seamers 


These machines in one blow form 
the hooks and close the side 


CAN PRICES 


1927 Prices 


The American Can Company announces 
the following term contract prices, f.o.b. 
its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts 


October 17, 1927 


seams on round or tapered cans. a United States, effective January 3 
Inside or outside seam. ‘ 


They are built in a number of 
sizes to take care of every require- 


ment and are a most convenient 21.34 
machine in any can shop. De- 26.91 “ * 
tails on request. 29.09 

Builders of the 300 a minute line 
BROOKLYN 
E. W. BLISS CO. » Y., U.S.A. American Can Co 


Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Sales Offices { Philadelphia, New Haven, Rochester 


Climinate causes 
of flats and'sours’ 
G insure sanitary 
cleanliness~~~ 


ARE YOU CARRYING 


Full Insurance? 


At the low cost of full insurance 
with 


Cleans Clean 
Sanitary Cleaner ~ 


The | B Ford Co. Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


x 


SHOULD BE 
In Every Cannery Office 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


As an insurance against loss _ 


it is not wise to assume any risk 
of financial loss by fire. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 


Published by 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Il. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 
may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (8) A. E. Kidwell & Co. (*) auond E. Jones & Co. 

New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. jIn column headed N. Y. indicates f. o. b. factory. 
Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED 

ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) SAUERKRAUT? Seconds, Yellow, No. 3. 1.35 1.50 

_ Selecte ellow, No. 3. 

White Mammoth, No. 2%. 3.65 Standard, No. 2 -90 1.00 Pies, Unpeeled, No. 3... : 1.20 

Peeled, No. 2% 2% 1.05 1.20 Peeled, No. 

Peeled, No. 2% Peeled, No. 10 4.35 

Green Mammoth, No. 74 He. No. 3 1:30 1.55 
Small No. 2% 350 No. 10 435 5.95 No. 3, in Syrup 1:45 

No. 1 SuCCOTASHs Extra § Stds., No. 2, in Syru 1.25 
Green, Mam., No. i sq... 3.40 Std. Green Corn, Green Limas... 1.30 1.40 California, Bartletts, Std., 24g... 2.15 

MALL, NO. 2. (Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes).. 1.17% ....... 

Plain, No. 1 55.65 SWEET POTATOES} PINEAPPLE* 

No. 2 -80 Standard, No. 2 .80 Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2...... 
No. 3 1,45 No. 2% 1.00 1.20 Grated, Extra, No. 2....... 1.75 

In Sauce, 18 oz 85 No. 3 1.10 1.30 Sliced, Extra Std., No. 

2 wae No. 10 3.50 4.25 gg Std., No. 
TOMATOES awaii Slice ra, No. 
No. 10 4.50 4.50 Sliced, Std., NO. 2.25 

Stringless, Std. Cut No. 2 .95 1.15 Grated, Mittra, NO. 2.00 
Std. Cut Green, No. 4:75 5.25 Shredded, Syrup, No. 10.00 
Std. Who. Gr. 4.15 1.25 No. Crushed, Extra, No. 7.25 11.50 
Std. Cut Wak, NO. 1.15 .25 orto Rico, O. 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 10... RASPBERRIES?* 

Limas, Fancy Green, No. Black, Water, No. 2 

Std. Green, No. 2 1.60 1.80 Red, Water, No. 2..... pRias 
Std. White & Green, No. 2........ 1.25 1.45 Black Syrup, No. 1.65 

ked ed, Water, No. 

Std. No. 10 4.25 Out 
reserved, No. 

Baby, No. 118 1:30 Extra, Preserved, No. 2.... 

Cut, 2 001.05 FRUITS FOR SALAD* 

Cut, No. 3 MIG) ssc TOMATO PUREE} Fancy, No. 2% 4.25 3.80 
Sliced, No. 10. ole Stoc 

Std. No. 1, Trimmings 3 -60 Canned Fish 

ice O. cess OZ. -00 1.10 

Sliced, No. No 4.00 4.50 Canned Fruits 15 oz. 130 140 

CORN} pets se No. 10... Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz. 1.40 1.65 

So. 2 No. 10 LOBSTER* 

Std. Shoepes. 80. 110 1.20 Md., No. 3 Flats, 1 MW. Cases, 4 

rex, Sta. 1.20 1.30 APRICOTS® (California) OYSTERS* 

Fancy Shoepeg, NO. Standard No. 2% 2.50 2.30 Standards, 4 oz 1.30 1.45 

Fancy Shoepeg, No. £.0:5; CO. Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 2 OZ, 1.40 1.55 

Crushed, 2 130 Standard, Selects, 6 oz 2.25 2.45 

: tandar ° 1.35 1.45 

Standard, No. 2 .95 1.20 Mai No. 2 1.75 1.75 

Fancy, No. 2 1.05 1.25 00 11.00 2.65 
No. 10 4.65 5.10 CHERRIESS§ 

OKRA AND TOMATOES? Standard, Red, Water, 1.40 1.60 -90 

Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.35 Extra Preserved, 1.65 2.00 Dry, NO. 1.60 
No. 10: 6.00 Red Pitted, No.’ 13.00 13.25 Wet, Nos 1.85 1.60 

No. 1 Sieve, 1.50 1.60 alifornia anaar PS F. O. B. Eastport, Me., pack 
¥. 0. B. Co No. Oil. P 4.90 +4.00 

NO. 2 Sieve, NO. GOOSEBERRIESS§ Tomato, Carton Out 45.10 

1.05 1.15 Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.20 Mustard. 5.90 74.00 
¥. O. B. Co No. 10 5.00 5.50 We OR. 5.90 75.00 

B. Co 1.00 1.00 California, %, 716.00 

No. 5 Sieve, No. 1.00 California Std., No. 1.85 Oval, 75.00 

No. 3 Sieve, No. ie Choice, No. 2%, Y. 2.60 2.05 TUNA PSH Galifornia, per Case 

4 Sieve, No. 10 5.50 5.50 Fancy, No. 2%, Y. 2.40 White, %s 

ota. No. 4 Sieve, No. -67% .80 Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1.10 1.20 White, %s 

E. J. Ex. Std. No. 2 oe Fe -80 -95 a a ign White, No. 2...... 1.40 1.50 White, 1s 

Fancy Petit THO. 1.08 - 1.07% Blue Fin, %s 

PUMPKIN ‘standard INO: 1.70. 1.96 Blue Fin, 1s 

t Seconds, White, No. 3 1.45 

Standard, No. 3 1.10 1.20 Standard LS aes No. 2 se 1.55 Striped. 1s 
No. 10 3.25 3.60 Yellow, No. foueee Yellow, %s 

Squash, No. 3 meee 1.80 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3....1.85 |... Yellow, 1s 
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BALTIMORE, OCTOBER 17, 1927 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Crops End by Exhaustion—Corn Pack Very Light. 
Holders of Corn Very Firm—Tomato Canners Deal 
in “Feelings’—Some Indiana Tomato Canners 
Deliver Short on Orders—Pumpkin Pack 
Will Be Light—Sweet Potatoes in 
Light Supply —Spinach Not 
Yet at Its Best 


HE PACKS—tThe packing of the staple crops, 
I corn and tomatoes, has come to end through 
sheer exhaustion of these crops rather than 
from the blighting visit of Jack Frost, as was early 
and freely predicted. There has been some frost, 
of course, and there have been torrential rains this past 
week which indicated the coming of Fall and Winter ; 
but, taken as a whole, the country has seldom had such 
a delightful early Fall as it has experienced this year. 
The growl will come that the damage was done and 
that the good weather was too late to be of any benefit ; 
but there is no use trying to avoid such growls, they will 
always be with us. 

It is now said by those who claim to be in a posi- 
tion to know that the canned corn output of this event- 
ful season of 1927 will total only about eight millions 
of cases. That figure was stated by a broker and not 
a canner who might be “wishing” rather than estimat- 
ing. The figure is easily possible, and if it is correct, 
it will make trouble in the canned corn market. Too 
high prices on any item of canned food are about as 
bad as too low prices, as they would cause a rush back 
into the corn-canning business, and result in a badly 
over-packed condition in 1928. Today holders of 
canned corn are very firm in their opinions, and there 
are no “bargains” in quality corn to be had. The buy- 
ers have been taking good supplies of corn—have, in 
fact, apparently cleaned out the heavy carry-over from 
last year and before, but the demand does not let up. 
It is not, however, as heavy at present as it was a 
month ago. Corn canners should expect a let-down in 
buying, until the buyers have a chance to move out 
some goods; and such a let-down must not be taken as 
a market weakness. There is no weakness about 
canned corn, and the buyers will come back again, after 
the turn of the year, and pay the prices asked, and un- 


doubtedly clean up the market of all holdings. Corn can- 
ners have the task of keeping prices down to about 
their present level; and for their own sakes they ought 
to do that. There is an expression used in the stock 
market which ought to be remembered here: “Bulls 
and Bears make profits, damphools and hogs never.” 


OMATOES—The tomato canners still “feel” that 
i there has been a big pack of canned tomatoes. 
It isa feeling and nothing else, because the re- 
sults of the year’s tomato acreage have been computed, 
and it is possible to figure only about twelve millions 
of cases, at most, from it; but the canners are selling 
on that feeling, and as long as they do so there is no 
way to bring the market to its proper level. In other 
words, you cannot do anything with them and they will 
sell themselves out of stock and then sit by to see the 
better prices paid to someone else. 

Quotations from Indiana, in front of us, name 90c 
for standard 2’s, 3’s $1.35 and 10’s $4.25, and these are 
but natural in face of many factories that are com- 
pelled to deliver short on their orders. But these prices 
apparently mean nothing to the Tri-State tomato can- 
ners, and the tomato canners of Virginia and some 
other sections. They reply that they cannot get more 
than 7214c to 75c for their 2’s, though they contend 
that the quality is there. The reason is that there is 
always some canner willing to accept business at such 
prices. If the canners refused to consider business at 
such prices more business would be offered them. No 
man ever pays more than he is asked to pay for any 
article, and if the canners ask 7214c, they will get 
7214c. It is unfortunate, of course, that these canners 
have to sit down and wait until some one offers them 
a price for their tomatoes. That is the unfortunate 
and impossible position of the present method of mar- 
keting canned foods. And yet the contention is made 
that this present method is the most economical method 
of marketing canned foods! It is for the buyers, but 
not for the canners. Until the canner learns to go out 
and sell his products, as do all other manufacturers, he 
will never get out of this position of slavery. And he 
will not find it more expensive; but, on the contrary, 
he will more than cover his selling expense, because he 
will pack and sell on a quality basis instead of solely 
on a price basis. 

We understand that the jobbers have comfortably 
filled their present requirements at these “gift” prices 
and are now largely out of the market, for which rea- 
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son the market is quiet. For this reason, also, the can- 
ner who forces the market now will have to accept very 
low prices. The jobbers realize and appreciate the 
bargains they are getting. 

Pumpkin—It would seem the pack of pumpkin this 
season will be light, first because the crop is very light, 
and secondly because most pumpkin canners are refus- 
ing to pack unless orders are in hand. Indiana sets 
the market for canned pumpkin, as a rule, and it is 
quoting No. 2’s at 75c; No. 214’s at 90c; 3’s at 95c, and 
10’s at $2.90, with fancies all quoted about 5c per dozen 
higher on the smaller sizes, and 10c on the 10’s. 

Sweet Potatoes—The crop and pack of this article 
is not up to early expectations. The market on the raw 
product has ruled very irregular. Receipts at this mar- 
ket have been much lighter than usual, one large han- 
dler stating that he has often received more on his own 
account than are arriving at the whole market, and yet 
prices have ruled low, as low as $2 per barrel, though 
they vary up to $3.25 on light receipts. Canners are 
quoting 80c on 2’s; $1 to $1.05 on 214’s; $1.10 to $1.15 
on 3’s, and $3.25 to $3.50 on 10’s, all f. o. b. factories. 

Spinach—Receipts of spinach so far have only 
been moderate, and prices for the raw stock have 
ranged from 35c to 75c per bushel. Better supplies 
and better quality are expected, though the crop is not 
generally considered a good one. The canners want 
spinach, as the canned spinach market is well cleaned 
up in all sections and promises to pay the canners for 
their efforts. Spinach is quoted at $1 for No. 1’s; $1.30 
for 214’s; $1.40 for 3’s, and $4.25 for 10’s in this 
market. 

Peas—Peas are cleaning up better than many sup- 
posed possible by this time, and the market is working 
into a strong position. Holders have confidence in 
their goods, and rightly so. There are no changes in 
pea prices worthy of special mention. 

Stringless Beans are better cleaned up on this mar- 
ket than for a long time, though prices rule easy. And 
it would seem that the supply of this popular article is 
light everywhere and the demand strong. Standards 
hold at about $1 for cut beans, with 10’s at $5.25. 

Fruits—News from California states the market 
is in better condition than was to be expected at this 
time, and that many stocks have worked down to the 
vanishing point. It is cleaning up well, and looks 
strong for the future. The peach pack was larger than 
early anticipated, but is lighter than predicted, and of 
fine quality. All fruits are “gentlemen” in all the East- 
ern sections of the country. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Market in Healthy Condition—Buyers Well Covered. 
Various Prices on Tomatoes—California Tomato 
Canners Out of Market—Short Deliveries 
on Corn—Holders of Pears Firm. 

Fruits Strong, Salmon Higher. 

Spinach Selling. 

New York, October 13, 1927. 


TEADY—Definite stabilization of the general 
market situation appears on the way, and a 
healthy market situation rules in most branches 

of the trade. It is true that large blocks of tomatoes 
have changed hands at low prices, but these transac- 
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tions represent the clearance of low-cost holdings, in 
many instances, rather than any actual weakening of 
the entire market basis. In other lines, the price 
trend appears toward higher levels, with responsible 
packers making an effort to hold market prices at 
reasonable levels in order to get the greatest possible 
consumption for this year’s packs, and to establish a 
stable market for next year’s operations. Wholesale 
grocers and chain store distributors alike have been 
rather heavy buyers of canned foods during the past 
month and the first half of October, and it is believed 
that many jobbers are now well covered on their needs 
for the balance of the year. Any attempts to push 
markets to artificially high levels, it is felt, will result 
in a downward reaction later on, and it is this that 
responsible market factors, both canners and distribu- 
tors, are endeavoring to guard against. 


Tomatoes—Considerable variance in prices for 
Southern tomatoes is still noted, although the volume 
of business has held up exceptionally well. Business 
is reported in 1s at 4714 to 50 cents, 2s 7214 to 75 
cents, 3s $1.1214 to $1.15, and 10s $3.50 to $4, with 
an occasional offering of the latter size at $3.40. There 
has been heavy buying of 10s at $3.40, however, and 
few canners are willing to book additional business on 
that basis. Canners are getting the usual differentials 
for buyers’ labels. The pack in Maryland and Dela- 
ware is reported to be running ahead of last year’s 
totals, but as this is not true of other packing sections, 
the Southern canners appear to be in for a continued 
good season. All in all, it looks like a good tomato 
season. California tomatoes have sold in large volume 
locally, and some of the Coast packers are now out of 
the market. Current prices, f. o. b. California can- 
nery, are: 1s, solid pack, 9214 to 95 cents; 2s, $1.1714 
to $1.20 ; 214s, $1.50 to $1.55 ; 10s, $4.75 to $5 per dozen. 
Standards in puree are quoted at 70 to 75 cents for 1s, 
8714 to 90 cents for 2, $1 to $1.05 for 214s, and $3.40 
for 10s. 

Standard Corn—Some of the western packers are 
making short deliveries on their future contracts, but 
Southern packers have packed sufficient corn to take 
care of their commitments. Western standards are 
held at $1 to $1.05 per dozen, f. o. b. cannery, with 
Southern packers quoting the same prices. Spot buy- 
ing has eased off a trifle, although the market tone 
remains firm. Fancy corn is in firmer position, about 
10 cents a dozen over opening prices in most instances, 
with fair buying reported. 

Peas—Nothing much in standards is offering 
under $1 per dozen cannery, with the exception of a 
few Southern packed No. 4 Alaskas, which are coming 
in for a better movement. Wisconsin packers are 
showing very firm views on all grades,.and the market 
seems to be rather closely sold up. Buyers are picking 
up No. 10s wherever available at attractive prices, but 
are finding rather stiff markets in all directions, owing 
to the comparative scarcity of the gallon tins. 


Fruits—California canned fruit prices are strong- 
ly held at recent price advances, with the outlook favor- 
ing slight advances on a number of items which are in 
short supply. European buyers have entered the mar- 
ket in a large way, and this has made for further firm- 
ness on the lower grades, particularly peaches, while 
some of the surplus apricots are moving into export 
channels. Bartlett pear prices have shown a strength- 
ening tendency, and current quotations are about 5 
cents per dozen over recent levels, although buyers are 
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not inclined to book at the advance until they have an 
opportunity of scouring the market in an endeavor to 
bring to light some offerings at the old prices. Cher- 
ries are working into firmer ground, and are mov- 
ing well. 

Salmon Higher—Spot salmon is showing an up- 
ward tendency, reflecting recent advances on the Coast. 
Pinks are not obtainable in any volume locally under 
$1.75 per dozen. Reds, however, have not reflected to 
the full the stronger position of the Coast market, and 
can still be had in fair quantities at $3.25 per dozen, 
with $3.20 possible in one or two quarters of the trade. 
Chums are nominal in the absence of important 
offerings. 

After Sardines—Buyers are taking cognizance of 
the current scarcity of Maine sardines, and there has 
been a fairly large buying movement in progress. Dis- 
tributors are finding it difficult to round out assort- 
ments, and are finding it necessary to split their busi- 
ness among several packers to get wanted stocks. Un- 
less the Maine canning season should close in a blaze 
of glory, a bare market is anticipated by the time the 
1928 packing season arrives. 

Spinach Selling—There has been a moderate 
amount of business booked on new pack Southern spin- 
ach, canners quoting out fall packs at $1.35 for 214s, 
$1.45 for 3s, and $4.50 for 10s, f. 0. b. Baltimore, with 
country canners quoting slightly under these figures. 
Continued strength features the California market, and 
it is expected that some eastern business which nor- 
mally goes to California will be diverted South this 
season. 


Bargains in Beans—With the pack of stringless 
beans running in excess of earlier anticipations, there 
has been some weakening in the price basis, with con- 
siderable business reported booked at 95 cents at the 
canneries, 5 cents under recent quotations. Canners 
declare that this situation is but temporary, being due 
to the unusually fine weather which extended the bean- 
packing season materially. Current packs are show- 
ing very good quality, and distributors are liberal 
buyers at the 95-cent level, anticipating an early up- 
swing in prices. 

Shrimp Moving—Better buying of fall pack 
shrimp is reported, packers offering small fish at $1.50 
per dozen with the larger sizes at $1.65 factory. Owing 
to the failure of the spring pack, due to floods, and the 
resultant high prices for the small stocks available, 
jobbers used up all of their reserve holdings of shrimp, 
and are now engaged in rebuilding their stocks. The 
fall pack, to date, has been rather small. : 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Wholesale Buyers-Hard to Interest in Buying—Esti- 
mates for Canned Corn Output Being Con- 
stantly Revised—Enormous Crop of 
Grapes Has Been Produced 
in California. 

Chicago, October 13, 1927. 
ENERAL INFORMATION—The wholesale buy- 
Co ers are harder to interest in buying than they 
have been for several weeks, so the brokers state, 
as they are very busy now taking in and distributing 
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their futures in canned foods, and are therefore not 
disposed to consider buying of further supplies until 
their deliveries of the season are defined. 

Canned Corn—Estimates as to the output of can- 


ned corn for the season of 1927 are being constantly 


revised by the brokers and buyers, but there is much 
guesswork in it. 

Those who estimated 12,000,000 cases some time 
ago are now hedging to 10,000,000 cases, and those 
who have been guessing 10,000,000 cases have reduced 
their estimates to 8,000,000 cases. 

Very few sellers of standard canned corn are to be 
found. The nominal price is $1 f. o. b. canneries, but 
the grade is not to be had scarcely at that or any other 
price. Fancy corn is also very scarce, as the pack has 
run heavily to extra standard grade, which is held 
strongly at $1.10 to $1.15 f. 0. b. cannery. 

It will be seen from these prices and conditions 
that there is a higher canned corn market all along the 
line, and many are predicting still higher prices. It is 
well settled in the minds of buyers that canned corn of 
the 1926 big pack has now all been distributed, and 
that there is no hold-over surplus from the pack of last 
year. 


Canned Tomatoes—The market for this article 
seems to be dragging, as there is an impression in the 
minds of buyers that the weather has been more favor- 
able for the canning of tomatoes than of either peas or 
corn. 

They argue that the very hot spell of weather, had 
several weeks ago, ripened and matured tomatoes rap- 
idly and brought them to the canneries in a rush that 
taxed the capacity of the canners in some localities, 
and that the very low prices prevailing in Maryland 
and Virginia lead to the belief that the output of can- 
ned tomatoes, especially in the Tri-States territory, has 
been very heavy and much larger than in 1926. What 
these views are based upon they do not state. 

It is said that Missouri will be able to deliver her 
future sales of tomatoes in full, but only because her 
sales of futures were not as large as usual. 

Utah canned tomatoes are always held in reserve 
by Chicago buyers, in case of a short pack season else- 
where, for the freight rate from Utah to Chicago and 
other points in the Central West are usually prohibi- 
tive. 


Canned Peas-—There is a good steady buying de- 
mand for extra standard 3s sieve Alaskas and for 4s 
extra standard and fancy sweets. Standard grade of 
peas are not to be had, so I am told, and brokers have 
about quit looking for them. 

News Items—We are having a protracted spell of 
cold, rainy weather in Chicago, but it is now so late 
that no important effect on canning crops is to be ap- 
prehended, as most everything is now in the cans. 

The packing of Bartlett pears in Michigan is about 
finished and the entire output is sold. Canners of that 
State are now beginning to can Kieffer pears. 

Pumpkin is being packed in Iowa, Indiana, Ohio 
and Illinois by the few canneries that specialize in that 
article, and buyers are hurrying up shipments so as to 
get a supply in stock in time for Thanksgiving trade. 

Some plums are being offered by Michigan canners 
and the quality this season is very fine. 

There has evidently been produced in California 
an enormous crop of grapes. The retail fruit stores of 
Chicago are selling California Muscat grapes of fine 
quality at 10c per pound, or 50c a six-pound basket. 
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Concord grapes from New York and Michigan are 
being retailed at 29c a basket of about six or seven 
pounds, which is the cheapest I have ever known them 
to sell in this market, and it is no use saying that they 
are not good. They are mightily in the way of the sale 
of canned fruits, but they do not usually last for more 
than two months, as the people consume them at those 
prices fiercely. 


| THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘‘The Canning Trade.” 


October the Ideal Month in the Ozarks—A Welcome 
Awaits You—Busy Shipping—Most Canners Sold 
Out—Storing for the Winter—Disgruntled 
with Tomato Canning, Packers May Stop. 
Losses on the Operations Instead of 
Profits 

Springfield, Mo., October 13th, 1927. 


EATHER—Ideal October weather prevailed 

throughout the Ozarks during the past week. 

There was some rainfall during the week, but 

some was really needed and should prove beneficial. 

There has been no general killing frost throughout the 
Ozarks up to this date. 


October—The month of October here in the Ozarks 
is generally considered as the ideal month in the whole 
year. The Missouri-Arkansas Ozarks are widely known 
as the “Playgrounds of the Central West.” The build- 
ing of modern State highways, and the general use of 
the automobile, makes it possible for tourists of other 
States to admire the grandeur of the scenery, breathe 
the fresh mountatin air, drink from the innumerable 
bubbling springs, fish in the clear mountain streams, 
and visit with the people of “hospitality,” for which the 
Ozarks are widely known. The people living in the 
Ozarks spend as much of their time outdoors as pos- 
sible during the month of October. 

The Canner—Every canner in the district who 
operated his canning plant this year is busy now ship- 
ping out the cars of tomatoes he has sold, and prepar- 
ing for storage whatever part of his season’s pack 
which he intends to put in his warehouse for the later 
Winter and Spring business. Most canners, however, 
have their entire season’s pack sold—there will be 
fewer cars of tomatoes go into winter storage than 
has been the case for a number of years past. 

Tomato Sales—While there were quite a few cars 
of tomatoes sold in the district during the past week, 
we would not consider the demand active. Most of 
the sales that were made last week were of tomatoes 
in No. 2 cans at 75c and 7714c f. 0. b. shipping points. 
There were a few sales of No. 1 Standard 10 oz. toma- 
toes at 4714c. Sales of other sizes were No. 214 Stand- 
ards $1.10, No. 3 Standards $1.25, and No. 10 Stand- 
ards $3.75 to $3.90 factory points. Most of these sales 
were made by canners who were selling out their last 
cars, or by those who were in urgent need of some 
quick ready cash, and this explains the reason for the 
low prices mentioned. 

Winter Storage—The tomato canners who are not 
willing to sell their holdings on the basis of which sales 
can be made at the present time are making their ar- 
rangements to store away their tomatoes to be mar- 
keted during the Winter and Spring season, and they 
have every expectation of finding sales later on at 
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prices quite a little bit higher than those at which 
sales can be made at present. This class of canners 
don’t really seem to be interested in selling their toma- 
toes on the basis of 1s Standards 10 oz. 50c, 2s Stand- 
ards 80c, 214 Standards $1.10, 3s Standards $1.25 fac- 
tory points. These canners believe that much higher 


prices must rule on canned tomatoes a few months 
later on. 


Next Year’s Pack—lIn putting the question to to- 
mato canners as to what they intend to do next year, 
we find a good many of them are undecided, and others 
who seem to be about ready to quit the tomato canning 
business entirely. In explanation they state that with 
three years packing, without any profit, in fact with 
a loss, they cannot understand why they should be 
expected to continue packing tomatoes. We find, how- 
ever, a limited number of tomato canners who are be- 
ginning to formulate their plans for next year’s pack. 
They plan to contract their tomato acreage early, with 
the understanding that the growers will select their 
best ground suitable for growing tomatoes, plow their 
ground during the winter months, and make every prep- 
aration possible so that there will be no excuse on the 
part of the growers for failure to get in their tomato 
acreage early next year. It seems that the matter of 
price that the canner is to pay per ton for ripe fruit 
next year has not been determined—it is more than 
likely, however, that the price will be $12 per ton. 


Round-Up—Canners tell us that when they are 
through shipping out all the tomatoes they have packed 
this season, and rounded up their business, that the 
indications point to the fact that they will have sus- 
tained a loss instead of having a profit. This situation 
is very discouraging, indeed, to the canners who sus- 
tained good big losses on their packs of tomatoes put 
up in 1925 and 1926. Many canners are frank to state 
that if the tomato canning business cannot be put upon 
a basis that will at least yield the canners some margin 


of profit on each season’s pack, that this industry must 
be curtailed. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Buying Active—Consumption of Fruits Reputed 
Heavier Than Ever—Peach Canning Done—Pack 
Around Ten Million Cases—Some Packs 
Light—Spinach Cleaned Up—All 
Canned Fish in Demand. 

Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, October 13, 1927. 

HE MARKET —The market for California and 

Pacific Coast canned products continues quite 

active, and sales during the past month have 
mounted to high figures. In some lines buyers have 
been influenced by light packs and probable shortages, 
and have bought quite freely for future requirements, 
while in others the buying has been more to meet the 
immediate demand. California canned fruits are 
moving off in a steady manner, and reports from 
various sections of the country indicate that consump- 
tion is much heavier than ever before at this season of 
the year, and that wholesalers and retailers are not 
accumulating as much stock as their heavy purchases 
might indicate. Chain store interests are playing quite 
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an important role in holding prices down and low prices 
are popularizing California fruits. ; 

Peaches—The packing of peaches may be said to 
be over, although here and there may be a plant still 
handling. some fruit held in cold storage. Estimates 
of the pack run quite a wide range, some contending 
that it will not reach 10,000,000 cases, while others 
place it a half a million cases higher. In either event 
it is larger than was figured on, and canners have some 
stiff work cut out for them to move it, while growers 
will receive a. lower price than they counted on. The 
feature of this pear’s peach pack is its uniform high 
quality, there having been no No. 2 fruit handled by 
members of the Canners League of California. The 
lower grades available are largely of unsold stock from 
last year’s pack. 

Some Packs Light—Quite a few lines of California 
fruits are in comparatively light supply, owing to short 
crops here and in other producing states. Cherries are 
in limited supply and the same is true in regard to 
pears, notwithstanding the fact that a fair pack of the 
latter was made in California. Other states had a 
light crop of pears and the pack in these is limited. 

Spinach—Several canners have announced that 
their stocks of spinach have been cleaned up, while 
others have only limited holdings, mostly in the No. 
214 size. Buyers have been combing the market of late 
for No. 10 spinach, but this does not seem available in 
any quantity. The California pack of string beans also 
seems to be closely cleaned up. 

Fish—Lively interest is being shown in canned 
fish of almost all descriptions since the announcement 
of a marked shortage in canned salmon. With very 
high prices ruling on canned salmon, and some grades 
practically off the market, as far as first hands are 
concerned, buyers are turning their attention to other 
varieties of fish, and there is now activity all along the 
line. But few packers of tuna are able to accept fur- 
ther orders, and all are trying to fill future orders on 
striped and yellow fin. White meat tuna is scarcely to 
be had at any price. 

Figs—The packing of Kadota figs is still under 
way, and the output will probably be larger than was 
the case last year, as the crop is larger, owing to in- 
creased acreage. This splendid fruit is steadily win- 
ning new friends, but it is noted that a considerable 
part of the pack finds a market in California, where 
figs are well known, rather than in other sections of the 
country. Distribution is widening out, however, and 
no trouble is anticipated in disposing of the pack. 

Pineapples—From the Hawaiian Islands comes 
word of unusually favorable weather conditions, which 
suggest that huge crops may be harvested next year. 
Heavy rains fell throughout September, with a steady 
rise of water in the artesian basins and reservoirs 
filled to the brim. Vegetation has made a wonderful 
growth, and sugar cane and pineapple are both in won- 
derful shape. As some canning of pineapple is done 
throughout the year, pack statistics will not be avail- 
able until January, but practically all canners have 
made a gain over last year’s showing, exceeding early 
estimates. The pack of the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, Ltd., will exceed 3,300,000 cases this year, a gain 
of about a quarter of a million cases over last year’s 
pack, and other concerns are reporting similar gains. 
The Hawaiian Canneries Company, Limited, operating 
on the Island of Kauai, reports an increase of about 
75,000 cases in its pack this year, the total pack being 
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estimated at more than 325,000 cases. The control of 
the company is held in the Hawaiian Islands, but the 
Haserot interests hold the marketing agency and the 
1927 pack has already been disposed of. The phenom- 
enal increase in the growth of the Hawaiian pineapple 
industry is reflected by figures recently released by the 
American Can Company. These show that 200,000,000 
cans are now required annually for the pack, while 20 
years ago only a little more than a million cans were 
needed. 

Coast Notes—Plans are under way for the consoli- 
dation of olive growers of Tulare county, California, 
into a co-operative association. The first move in this 
direction was taken recently by stockholders of the 
Lindsay Ripe Olive Association, when they voted to 
release five hundred shares of stock for the purpose of 
taking an additional acreage. A special committee has 
been named to investigate the proposed consolidation 
with the Mount Ida Packing Corporation and the Syl- 
mar Packing Corporation. 

The Cypress Canning Company, packing sardines, 
has purchased the plant of the Bayside Canning Com- 
pany, and will remodel it and install new equipment. 

The Old Mission Canning Company has been in- 
corporated at Monterey, Cal., with a capital stock of 
$200,000, by A. W. Files, C. A. Kiernan and T. B. Van 
Damme. 

The Federated Kadota Fig Growers of California 
has been organized at Merced, Cal., without capital 
stock, among the principals being James F. Klemme 
and John 8. Ladd, Stockton, Cal., and Wm. A. Meier, 
Porterville, Cal. 

The Salmon Cannery Contractors, Inc., has been 
incorporated at Seattle, Wash., with a capital stock of 
$20,000, by Charles Soon, Victorio Edades and Juan R. 
Dionisio. 

Edw. Allen has arranged to erect a cannery at 
Longview, Wash., at a cost of $25,000. 

An olive plant is being erected at Porterville, Cal., 
by A. Adams, Jr., and associates. 


ASSOCIATION MEETING DATES | 

Nov. 7- 8, 1927—Indiana:Canners. 

Noy. 8-10, 1927—Wisconsin Canners at Milwaukee. 
Meetings and exhibit at Audi- 
torium. 

Nov. 28-29, 1927—Western Canners, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Dec. 8- 9, 1927—New York State Canners. 

Dec. 13-14, 1927—Ohio Canners. 

Dec. 13, 1927—Pennsylvania Canners, at York, Pa. 

Jan. 4- 6, 1928—Northwest Canners. 

Jan. 5- 6, 1928—Ozark Canners. 

Jan. 23-28, 1928—National Canners, Canning Machin- 


ery & Supplies, National Food 
Brokers, at Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago. Exhibit under same roof. 
Jan. 23-28, 1928—Meeting with National Convention: 
National Preservers Asso.— 


Headquarters Congress Hotel. 
National Pickle .Packers—Head- 

quarters Palmer House. 
National Kraut Packers—Head- 

quarters Hotel Stevens. 
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Uniform Packing 
This is the task for 1927---No canner can avoid it--- 
It is hard, but it is not impossible---and it is not the sort 


of thing that can be done by guess work. 


To insure 


uniform results you will need uniform procedure. 


In other words you must start right---if you expect to 


end right ! 


Some of the oldest 
and best firms are or- 
dering a copy of A 
Complete Course In 
Canning—to stu dy 
this question from the 
foundation up. That 
will save time, trouble, 
worry—and help 
mightily towards the 
desired end. 


386 Pages 6x9 
Bound in Leatherette, Stamped in Gold 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
Price $10.00, postage prepaid 


Isn’t that the wise 
way to go about this? 
You have the time 
Read this au- 
thority—get all the 
points possible. There 
is nothing that can 
help you as much. 
You'll find it the best 
$10.00 you ever in- 


now. 


vested. 
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How Buy 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. Yeu’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


CoCo 


A WINNER 
A preacher came upon some boys gathered in the 


street about a little dog. Being interested in children, 
d B d he asked what they were doing. 
anne oO S “We’se tellin’ lies,” said one kid. “De boy wot 
tells de biggest lie gits de dog.” 
By The pious man was amazed and shocked. “Boys!” 
he said, “I’m surprised. In all my life I’ve never told a 
John A. Lee lie.” 


And a boy yelled: “Give ’im de dog!” 


GETTING AROUND IT 
The minute the dentist touched Mandy’s tooth she 
commenced to scream. 
“Hush,” said the dentist. “Don’t you know lama 
painless dentist?” 
“Maybe you are painless,” said Mandy. “But I 
ain’t.” 


OVER HER HEAD 


He (poet lover): “My fair one, you reign supreme 
in my heart. Without you all would be dark and dreary. 
When the clouds gather and the snow and hail beat 
upon me, then I think of you. Then comes the warm 
southern winds—the storms break, and through the 
dying showers I see your love shining bright and clear. 
My rainbow!” 

She (factory girl): ‘Hey, is this a weather re- 
port or a proposal?” 


TESTED 


His Daughter—Daddy, darling, Jack and I love 
each other, and we’ve come to ask your consent. We’ve 
been married for a month, so we’re sure we will be 
happy.—Bulletin (Sydney). 


HELLO 

“Why, hello, stranger !’’ exclaimed the youth in the 
bright socks to the pretty girl outside the postoffice. 

She drew herself up to her full height. 

“T think,” she remarked in icy tones, “that you are 
making a mistake. We have never met before.” 

“Just what I said,” replied the youth cheerfully. 
“T called you stranger.” 


A book of instruction for all handlers 
and distributors of canned foods. 


SOFT JOB 


Price $3.00 Postpaid Liza—Mah man is shuah lazy. I- bet he’s got the 
softest job in town. 
—_— Jane—What does youah man do? 
Liza—He’s the testah in the mattress factory.— 
John A. Lee The Canning Trade Exchange. : 


208 N. Wells St. Baltimore R APID PROGRESS 
Giang ma. We certainly do progress rapidly in some ways. 
It was only two or three years ago that it didn’t matter - 


whether silk stockings had lisle tops. 


i 
| 
and 
All are welcome. 
i 
I 
t 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 

Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 
BASKETS, Picking. 

BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimor e. 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean’ and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., andusky, Ohio. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman ‘Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 


oy. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
& Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Caps. "See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 

Paper Products. 

BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 

H. Knapp Co., N. J. 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 

Westminster Machine Works, "Westminster, 
BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams, Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Spaeonen- Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapol lis. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., ‘Chicag: 
Can Stampers. See Stameare and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
= Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Counsel Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 
CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicag 
Cleaning and Washi ing ~ Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery 

Cleaning Machines, Can. _ Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, bo ap York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles. "Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
H. Langsenkamp "Co., Indianapolis. 
K. Robins & Co., Baiti —" 
Corp., Chica; 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. 

Cooker Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

Counters. See Can Counters. 

Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


See 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ‘Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

Cutters, String Bean. See String — 

Mcy. 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete. 

American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
- S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
Dien. Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. See Closing 
Machines. 


ORYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 


The Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & , Ine., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Cann, Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks. _— 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


ae Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
pte Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., New York. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &e. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
— and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 

ers 


Filling Machines, Bottles. 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, a 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Ete. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 


See Bottlera’ 


Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Sup 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Generators, Electric. See Motors. ) 
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GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

rague-Sells rp., cago. 
Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. & Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B, Warner, Chi- 


0. 
Sacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
¥F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. = 

rague-Sells Corp., cago. 
Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Bdw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Ptaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

LABELING MACHINES. 

w. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

lvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
ies Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. 8. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 


National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 


LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 

he Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
eo Can. See Stampers & Markers. 

Marmalades,, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J... 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
rague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Btc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Binclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Bdw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
¥F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


PEA AND BEAN SEED. 


. D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


‘Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Barlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Euntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. | 
¥. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Oo 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. ngsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, Alr, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
nery Supplies. 


SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
af Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
—_— Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 

chines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
EF. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co.. Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 


See Can- 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Beit Drives, Etc.) 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Supply House and General Agents. See 

General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 
STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman Co., Baltimore, Md 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. iad 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 

vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Eve here. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins’ & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. 

Regulators. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 

WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, Wood. | 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products 


ucts. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


See Speed 


WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Designed for slitting a metal 
strip up to approximately .045’’ 
in thickness. By opening and 
closing space between cutters 
any desired width can be obtain- 
ed up to 12’’. Endless lengths 
can be run thru true and ac- 
curate without burs. Cutters are 
made by the well known tool 
makers Brown & Sharpe. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
Baltimore, Maryland 


N 
Slaysman” Junior Slitt : 
iF 
OSMAN 6 ¢9 


VEGETABLES, FRUITS, MILK 


Packed in 
CONTINENTAL CANS 


\ 
CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
“Now from Coast to Coast” 


E Always please discriminating Cooks and Chefs 

| Yl: 

| Lv 


